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TWA 
YOUTH FARE 
CAN SAVE YOU 

UP TO 50% 
TO EUROPE. 


If you’re over 21 you can stop reading 
here. But if you’re 21 or under you can start 
packing. Because TWA's Youth Fare is 
back. And it can save you lots of money 
on a flight to Europe. 

To qualify, all you have to do is make 
your reservations five days (or less) before 
you want to leave. Then leave. 

You can stay in Europe for as long as 
you want. Up toa year. 

.  Youcan even charge 
— = your trip on T WA's 
“S; & ie Getaway* Card and 
einem extend payments over 
time. 

So if you’re between 12 and 21 call 
your Travel Agent or TWA. 

But better hurry. Before you know it 
you'll be 22. 


All fares shown are round-trip. 
*Service mark owned exclusively by TWA. 





Boston to: 


Economy 
June-Aug. - 


Youth Fare 
June-Aug. 


Savings 





Lisbon 


$764 


$452 


$312 





London 


$754 


$452 


$302 





Paris 


$814 


$460 


— $354 





Madrid 


$824 


$460 


$364 





Rome 


$958 


$471 


$487 








Athens 





$1124 





$599 








$525 





Fares subject to government approval. 
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New England: Ah, Wilderness 


Fade in on mountain greenery. Turn up the Charles Ives. Trot out the Rockwells 
and the Wyeths. We’re doing New England. 

New England is “the land of the Pilgrim’s pride,”’ the land where our Celtics died. 
It is one of the oldest parts of the country and was named by people who lacked im- 
agination and needed a link with their past. 

The area consists of six states and the cities of Boston and Providence, where all 
the people live. The rest is scenery — from the rocky coast of Maine to the pine forests 
of everywhere else — empty states noted for their conspicuous lack of industry and 
resources and a paucity of warm weather. And though we may be poor, we've got 
culture like nobody else. 

All this may not sound very interesting, but old New England does have one ad- 
vantage over the Rockies and Big Sur: it’s not that crowded. While American tourists 
overrun the rest of the country each year, New England stays neglected — a semi- 
private playground (save the Cape and the Islands) of its own natives, an outdoor 
soundstage for a Salem commercial. 

And speaking of outdoors, New England has several nice things to do without 
fooling Mother Nature. You can fish in salt water or camp in the mountains, cooking 
your own grub. 

This is the true New England, the hard, feisty reality. It is the picture of an area 
that is unburdened with the identity crises so common to other parts of this great land; 
it is a picture we present to you on the following pages. 
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Monadnock: Pack Up 
All Your Cares and Woes 


By William Kutik 

Mount Monadnock is a good 
little mountain the way a Volvo 
1223 is a good little car. Not very 
difficult to drive or very thrilling, 
it just gets you where you want 
to go, time and time again. 

If where you want to go is 
mountain climbing, the Grand 
Monadnock will take you there 
— not spectacularly, but 
reliably. It’s a small mountain, 
just 3165 feet above sea level and 
only 2000 feet above the surroun- 
ding southern New Hampshire 
countryside. But its smallness 
contains the essentiat elements 
of the mountain-climbing ex- 
perience, including an outside 
chance of getting killed just a 
few hours from Boston. 

Magically, Monadnock has a 
true Alpine character despite its 
size. First, it’s an isolated moun- 
tain caused by one of those 
mysterious geological processes 
I've never been able to unders- 
tand. That means it creates its 
own weather, like a good moun- 
tain should, and will occasional- 
ly do wonderful mountain things 
like pelting you with hail on a 
warm spring afternoon. 

Second, it has steep rocky 
cliffs that will make winter-soft 
leg muscles ache and smoke- 
soaked lungs want to burst. After 
all, what is mountain climbing 
without a little pain? Just walk- 
ing. 

But most important, Monad- 
nock has an artifically low man- 
made timberline, which leaves 
exposed 300 vertical feet of rock 
reaching up to the summit. How 
it got that way is kind of in- 
teresting. Early settlers cleared 
land on the mountain’s lower 
slopes for cow pastures around 
the middle of the 18th century. 
Later the upper slopes, almost to 
where it gets really steep, were 
turned into sheep pasture. The 
fires set to clear pastures often 
spread out of control, and in 1800 
a large one burned over the top of 
the mountain. Apparently, it 
was a ground fire that smoldered 
a very long time, burning up 
much of the soil and killing the 
stands of red spruce on the sum- 
mit. The hurricane of 1815 
helped knock down many of the 
trees left standing. Five years 
later, the locals got sick of the 
mess up there and set fire to the 
whole thing. The summit burned 
down to bare rock, with wind 
and rain disposing of the ashes. 

No one would have howled 
louder than me if I had been 
alive at the time. But one 
generation’s calamity is 
another’s joy, and looking with 
hindsight, I would have lit the 
match or scraped the flint, or 
whatever they did. Because that 
final scramble over bare rock, 
surrounded by nothing but air 
after the tangle of the forest 
below, is the very essence of 
mountain climbing. And for that 
we must thank the long-dead 
pyromaniacs of Dublin and Jaf- 
frey, New Hampshire. 

In 200 years then, a completely 
wooded, rocky mountain was 
almost complete stripped by cut- 
ting, fires, storms and grazing. 
The present vegetation is in the 
process of going back to its 
former condition. The lower 
slopes include the area between 
the circle of highways that sur- 
round the mountain up to the 
ridges and valleys that were once 
the upper sheep pastures. Many 
different trees grow in ‘this 
reforested pasture land. There 
are a few old sugar maples and 
old spruce, second growth after 
- logging. The middle and upper 
slopes are very different, with 
mostly pure stands of yellow 
birch, reflecting the northern 
character of the forest. The rocky 
summit area has a few stunted 
spruce, reduced to a scrubby 
bush by dry winter winds. The 
most abundant summit plants 


are lichens, those multi-colored 
rock-eaters. Lichens secrete an 
acid which disintegrates the 
rocks to which they are attached, 
turning them into soil. But the 
summit will probably never be 
reforested with 100,000 pairs of 
feet tromping over it every year. 

New Englanders have been 
climbing Monadnock for fun or 
profit for 200 years, and the 
mountain is far from unspoiled. 
But development from 100 years 
ago is nearly always historically 
interesting today. Monadnock 
has had plenty of it. The Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club map 
of Monadnock lists 27 historical 
sites or named natural features. 
Records indicated that a “Grand 
Monadnock Hotel’’ was built on 
the summit in 1823. Just before 
the Civil War, a road was cut 
halfway up the southern side to 
the site of a series of hotels called 
the Half Way House. The last 
one burned down in 1954. A 
forest fire lookout station was 
built on the summit in 1913 and 
abandoned 35 years later with 
the use of spotter planes. The 
stone building’s foundation is 
still there. 

Henry David Thoreau visited 
the mountain four times and on 
his 1858 and 1860 trips camped 
near the summit for a week, an 
adventure, of course, not allowed 
today. His 1852-1860 Journals 
provide a marvelous account of 
the Grand Monadnock more 
than a hundred years ago. 

While everyone bemoans the 
trash-scattering proclivities of 
today’s hikers, the old boys were 
not much more considerate. And 
the marks they left were a lot 
more permanent: they chiseled 
their names and initials into the 
summit rocks. But somehow an 
elegantly carved name along side 
the date “1814” carries a feeling 
completely different from the 
spray-painted graffitti of today. 
Needless to say, there is no 
reason to add your own name to 
the landscape: it’s no big deal to 
reach the top of Monadnock. 

There are 30 miles of trails on 
the mountain, with five main 
ones leading up to the summit 
over distances ranging from one 
to five miles. The largest number 
of maintained trails emanate 
from Monadnock State Park on 
the East side of the mountain. 
The visitor center is about two 
miles from Jaffrey Center and 
well-marked by road signs from 
the north or south. A parking fee 
is charged during the summer. 
The advantage of starting here is 
the opportunity to take different 
trails up and down. The White 
Dot and White Cross trails are 
the two direct routes to the sum- 
mit. Both are 2.3 miles long and 
the average round-trip time is 
four hours. The Spellman Trail 
is the steepest climb on the 
mountain and great training for 
that 1000-mile trek over the Ap- 
palachian Trail this summer. It 
is not technically difficult but it 
is a good steep scramble. The 
Cascade Link Trail, Old Ski 
Path, and Red Spot Trail offer 
longer, but more scenic climbs, 
on less-used trails. 

An absolute welter of trails 
leaves the old Half Way House 
site off New Hampshire Route 
124, between Troy and Jaffrey. 
The road leading up to the site is 
now closed to traffic but is an 
easy 1's-mile walk. Guests at 
the hotel used to spend some of 
their time cutting new trails and 
maintaining old ones. But since 
the last hotel burned down, 
many of these trails are no longer 
cleared and this is the easiest 
place to get lost. Unless you are 
an old-time bushwacker, stick to 
the White Arrow Trail, the 
oldest one on the mountain, and 
a one-mile climb to the top. The 
State Park headquarters has 
maps of the range of trails 
around the site. 











Fly Dope. 

Cutter proclaims itself ‘““Most 
Expensive Per Ounce, Least Ex- 
pensive Per Application, In- 
credibly Effective.’”’ Most of the 
claims are true, especially the 
one about the price — it’s ap- 
proaching the cost of cheap per- 


~ 9 fume for a one-ounce bottle. But 
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The Grand Monadnock 


The Marlboro Trail can be 
reached from a dirt road turning 
north from Route 124 about 
seven miles west of Jaffrey. 
There is a small parking lot at 
the head of the trail. One of the 
longer (about two miles) and 
more gradual trails, it first 
follows an old wood road and 
then climbs to the open ledge 
country, where it is marked by 
white Ms painted on the rock. 

The Pumpelly Trail is the 
longest one to the summit, 
almost five miles. It starts from 
the paved road south of Dublin 
Lake off Route 101 from Peter- 
borough. A couple of detours 
around private land at the begin- 
ning are a little confusing, so 
follow the signs carefully. The 
trail follows the ridge line almost 
directly to the summit and 
passes one of the mountain’s in- 
teresting geological features, a 
large glacial ‘‘erratic’’ called the 
Sarcophagus. These large 
boulders (the Sarcophagus is the 
biggest) were deposited all over 
the mountain when the glaciers 
melted. Often carried from 
several miles away, many are of 
rock not found in the mountain. 
The Sarcophagus will be found 
just after the false summit that 
will have you believing that I 
grossly overestimated the length 
of this trail. I -haven’t. It’s at 
least a seven=hour round-trip, so 
start early. 

A few words about equipment. 
Proper footwear is essential. 
Comfortable walking shoes, 
sneakers or lightweight hiking 
boots are fine during the spring 
and summer. Some people, I’m 
told, go barefoot. Some people 
can also walk on hot coals. Being 
essentially a city boy, I’ve made 
a bit of a fetish about being 
prepared for any natural 
emergency while hiking. In 
backpacking circles, that makes 
me in an “equipment freak.” I 
call it being realistic. 

The old adage about New 
England weather is that if you 
don’t like it, wait a minute and it 
will change. This is particularly 
true on an isolated mountain like 
Monadnock. The upper part is so 
exposed that it is always 10 
degrees colder than the base and 
often a lot colder. i always carry 


a flannel shirt, a combination 
windbreaker and raincoat with 
hood, and a pair of shorts. The 
heavy shirt is always necessary 
at the summit and often nice in 
the lower elevations around 
twilight. 

For non-meteorological e- 
mergencies, there are matches in 
a waterproof container, a Swiss 
army knife, and a small first-aid 
kit containing Band-aids, gauze 
and an anti-bacterial ointment. 
Every one of these small items 
(except gauze) has been used on 
nearly every hike I’ve ever taken. 
Leave the snake-bite kit at 
home; no poisonous snakes have 
ever been found on Monadnock. 
But in a month or so, there will 
be mosquitoes, which I hate with 
a passion that a sane person 
might find hard to understand. 
Here’s a short treatise on how to 
deal with them: 

My hatred may stem from a 
pack trip I took years ago in the 
Canadian Rockies where the 
mosquitoes were so big I could 
count the stripes on their backs 
(three). The-Canadian bugs can 
bite through denim, and more 
than once I resorted to wearing a 
headnet while walking through 
heavily infested areas. Although 
smaller and weaker, their New 
England cousins are no less 
pesky, and Monadnock has plen- 
ty of them because of its many 
bogs and pools of still water. 
Show the little bloodsuckers no 
mercy. Any chemical weapon is 
fair, and modern science has 
thankfully developed quite an 
arsenal. 

All insect repellents contain 
the same active ingredient: N 
N-Diethyl-metatoluamide. The 
strength of any concoction 
depends almost entirely on how 
much it contains. All repellents, 
except one, contain various 
amounts of inactive ingredients 
as a base or as perfume for 
human sensibilities. Spray cans 
have the most. Standard com- 
mercial preparations like 6-12 
and Off contain up to 80 percent 
inactive ingredients in the cans. 
Check the labels before buying. 

In ascending order of potency, 
the best repellents are Cutter, 
Army Vietnam Repellent and 
“Ole Time” Woodsman’s Liquid 
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§ it smells as good as sun tan lo- 
m2 tion and contains 28.74 percent 


aa 2 of the active ingredient. 


The Army bug juice is the best 
thing to come out of Vietnam 


comes in bottles and spray cans, 
with a price that can be as low as 
ding on the surplus store selling 
it. It can be applied liberally to 
clothing without harming the 
fabric and contains 50 percent of 
the active ingredient. 

But the grandaddy of them all, 
the true bug-hater’s bug juice, is 
“Ole Time’? Woodsman’s. Some 
people think it smells terrible: I 
think it smells like a pine tree. 
The important thing is that it 
works. It has 100 percent active 
ingredients, including citronel- 
la, rectified oil of pine tar, penny 
royal, oil of bay and camphor. 
All three of these repellents will 
keep mosquitoes from landing on 
you and biting. But “Ole Time” 
literally’ drives them from the 
vicinity, stopping their infernal 
buzzing. Often, I won’t put it on 
until they attack so I can enjoy 
the retreat. Check all the cam- 
ping stores for it. 

Protected from the ravaging 
hordes, you can hike the way I 
like to, which is a movable picnic 
with lots of stops to enjoy the 
view. That means bringing along 
lots of water, a sandwich, fresh 
fruit and some candy. Climbing 
is no pleasure when you're thirs- 
ty, hungry or tired. Get all three 
at once, and you can die of 
hypothermia, or exposure, on a 
cool spring afternoon. 

You can also die of disgust 
when you reach the summit and 
find a trash heap. Do the next 
hiker a favor, carry a small 
plastic bag for trash and carry 
that apple core down the moun- 
tain with you. Sure it’s biode- 
gradable, and chances are that 
some bird or chipmunk will come 
along to eat it before the next 
morning. But think how many 
people are going to see it and ex- 
perience the summit just a little 
bit more as a garbage dump 
before that happens. 

All of these things — clothing, 
food, emergency supplies, 
chemical warfare and trash — fit 
very neatly into a small knap- 
sack. There must be 40 different 
knapsacks on the market. 
Without providing a complete 
consumer's guide, let me say 
that any knapsack that costs less 
than five bucks is a piece of junk. 
Stay away from the leather- 
bootomed climber’s bags at $20 
and $30, unless you rock climb. 
The best backpacker’s day packs 
cost between $15 and $20. My 
favorite is made by Camp and 
Trails’-in Arizona. Eastern 
Mountain Sports has copied 
their design and made some im- 
provements, so the original ver- 
sion is hard to find around 
Boston. ; 

The cheap packs will be poorly 
designed and uncomfortable. 
The shoulder straps will tear out 
the first time you yank them, 
and the bag itself will probably 
tear on the first spruce branch 
that snags it. The Japanese 
make great videotape cameras 
but lousy packs. Avoid them. 
The one low-price exception is, 
of course, any army surplus 
knap-sack that will probably 
cost four dollars and last for the 
rest of your life. Shoulder bags 
that hang by one strap are not 
very good on the mountain, 
where you'll often need both 
hands for balance. 

Don't be intimidated by all 
this equipment stuff. That's just 
the wav I hike. The reason I hike 
is to leave the world of man and 
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enter the world of mountains. All 
vou may need to do that is a 
loincloth. If so, | envy you. 
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NEWTONVILLE SQUARE 
- OLYMPUS OM-ti0 
CAMERA wuLENSES 


MD with 50mm f1.8 Only $259.95 PLUS 
MD with 50mm f1.4 Only $294.95 re _ 
MD with 55mm F1.2 Only $349.95 ~ 7 
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Preferred as a “normal” 
lens by many pros. 
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Very compact, with built-in 
lens hood. 
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Vivitar 
| LENS HEADQUARTERS 


An entire range of focal lengths to 
choose from. Full automatic meter and 
diaphragm coupling with most 35mm 
SLR cameras. Superb optical- perfor- 
mance at low, low prices. 


85mm-205mm 
Fixed mount 200M 
List Price $309 









newtonville 
camera 


TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 
We Quote Prices 
Over The Phone 


NEWTONVILLE CAMERA is an authorized dealer for 
most major camera companies. Specializing in 
darkroom equipment, AGFA, Tiiford and Kodak 
Papers and Films. Call Us For Prices On Besier, Cam- 
‘bo, Konica, Omega, Vivitar, Hasselblad, Etc. 
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exposure warning lamp. As easy tok 


The Minolta 


Autometer Professional. 
Price Includes 10 degree spot Attachment 


The power-scale 
meter you use 
with one hand. 


Just point and read. The scales move 
automatically. No indicator needles or 
manual alignment dials to fuss with. 


Measures either incident light or re- 
flected light over a wide range with 
great accuracy. ASA 6 to 25,000.. 
Speed: 1/8000 sec. to 2 hours. Aper- 
ture range: f/1 to f/90. Features an 
automatic flashing over and under- 










take as it is to use. Just 10.4 ounces 
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Canon Lenses 


Call Newtonville 
For prices 
Example: 

Canon 

FD sc 

28mm F3.5 

Complete with case 


List $232.00 
Newtonville $4 92 
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CANON FL Bellows 
w/100mm Canon 


Bellow lens ¢« =» ey o5 


Great For Dentists and 
Nature Lovers! 
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Canon 
MTU TION 519) 
Low-light 
la zoom that REALLY 


@ f/1.2 Canon 9.5—47.5mm 
zoom lens 

e Spectra Coating to reduce flar 
and maximize contrast 

® Macro capability to within 2” 
from subject 


12x with converters 
© Manual or electric zooming 


motion (approx. 36 fps) 


for fade-ins and fade-outs 
© Through-the-lens viewing and 
focusing with auto exposure 
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shooting with 


© Overall zoom ratio is more than 


© Speeds of 1, 9, 18 fps pius slow 


e Aperture can be closed completely 
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Cwtrwey, 


a Honeywell 4 
Pentax 
Spotmatic F 


Now...for a limited time...this compact, 
automatic electronic Honeywell Auto/Strobo- 
nar F (a $30.00 value) is FREE with the pur- 
chase of a new Honeywell Spotmatic F cam- 
era. Just think. Great photos day or night. And 
this dynamic duo can now be yours at one low 
price... 
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Cooking What 
Comes Naturally 


By Babette Brackett and 
MaryAnn Lash 

If ‘round-the-campfire meals 
of jazzed-up canned baked beans 


and frankfurters tend to make. 


your sylvan sojourn more carmi- 
native than carefree, and if indi- 
vidually-wrapped slices of cheese 
create an impenetrable barrier of 
cellophane between you and the 
balms of the out-of-doors, opt for 
the more salubrious and more 
palatable alternative: forage and 
cook nature’s own. 

An elegant five-course meal 
can be prepared — on the trail — 
with a minimum of aggravation; 
all the wild ingredients can be 
plucked from a single locale dur- 
ing the same month. To prepare 
such exotic fare as potage bonne 
femme, steamed cattail stalks, 
wood sorrel omelet, catbrier 
shoot salad and sassafras tea, 
you'll need a couple of sauce- 
pans, a portable fuel stove, a tu- 
nafish can, a good knife, a bowl 
or two, a skillet and the appro- 
priate number of place settings. 


Potage Bonne Femme 


4 cups sheep sorrel, washed 
and finely chopped 

1 cut purslane 

5 tbs. butter 

2 medium onions, finely chop- 
ped 

3 tbs. flour 

2 cups broth (meat or vege- 
table) or water 

2 cups milk 

1 to 2 tsp. salt 


1 tsp. sugar 
1 tbs. chervil and/or parsley 
1 egg 


Add chopped lettuce or spin- 
ach leaves if you cannot find 
enough sorrel. Saute the onions 
in butter for five minutes. Add 
the sorrel and purslane and sau- 
te five more minutes. Add the 
flour and saute two minutes; 
slowly add the broth and milk 
and bring the mixture to a boil. 
Add the salt, sugar, chervil and 
parsley and simmer for 20 min- 
utes. Beat the egg and mix ina 
half cup of the hot soup. Stir the 
beaten egg mixture into the soup 
and taste. Correct seasonings if 
necessary and serve. Serves four. 

Variation: place a freshly 
toasted piece of French bread in 
each soup bowl and pour the 
soup over it. 


Purslane grows along the 
ground, spreading its low 
branches three to 10 inches over 
the soil. Its succulent green pad- 
dle-shaped leaves are attached 
to reddish, round stems. It grows 
on open land, waste places and 
cultivated garden soil from June 
to October. 

Sheep sorrel’s dark-green ar- 
rowhead-shaped leaves become 
tinged with red in the fall; they 
have a subtle lemony taste. Sor- 
rel grows from four to 12 inches 
high on open places everywhere, 
though it does especially well in 
dry, acid soils. The green or red- 
dish-brown flowerheads rise one 


to five inches above the edible 
leaves. Gather sorrel from April 
to October. 


Wood Sorrel Omelet (for one) 


2 eggs 

“4 tsp. salt 

2 grinds pepper 

‘4 tbs. butter 

1 tbs. wood sorrel, finely 
chopped 


Beat the eggs, salt and pepper 
until frothy. Heat an omelet pan 
over medium high heat for 30 
seconds; add the butter and 
when it melts and coats the pan 
pour in the eggs. Stir the eggs, 
being careful not to disturb the 
cooked bottom layer. Spread the 
minced sorrel: over the top be- 
fore the omelet sets. Tilt the pan 
as the eggs begin to set and lift 
and roll the omelet towards the 
opposite side of the pan. The in- 
side will be less cooked, so the 
sorrel will remain almost raw. 
The entire process should take 
no more than two minutes. The 
omelet must be served and eat- 
en at once. Never use an omelet 
pan for anything but omelets. 
Make a two-egg omelet each 
time. Clean the hot pan with a 
dry paper towel or rag. Never use 
soap. 


The bright-green clover-shap- 
ed leaves of wood sorrel have 
three petals. The small, five-pe- 
taled flowers can be yellow, 
white or pink. Wood sorrel has a 
milder, less lemony taste than 
sheep sorrel. The six- to 16-inch- 
high plant thrives in poor, rocky 
soil, and along the edges of lawns 
and woods from April to Octo- 
ber. 


Steamed Cattail Stalks 
40 cattail stalks about 5 in- 
ches long 
2 tbs. butter 
'% tsp. salt 
3 grinds pepper 


Remove the tough outer green ~ 


leaves from the cattail stalks and 
use only the white part which 
looks somewhat like the bulb end 
of a scallion. If you don’t have a 
steaming basket, you can im- 
provise in the following way. 
Take an old tuna fish can and 
cut off both ends. Place it in the 
bottom of a pot and add water to 
within one inch of the top of the 
can. Find a heatproof dish with 
slightly sloping sides that will fit 
inside the pot and allow one inch 
of space between it and the sides 
of the pot; put on top of the tu- 
na fish can. Place the cattails, 
butter and seasonings in the dish 
and bring the water to a boil. 
Cover the pot and keep on me- 
dium heat to sustain the boil; 
check every 10 minutes or so to 
be certain that the water doesn’t 
boil away. The cattails should be 
ready in 20 to 30 minutes. Use 
pot-holders when removing the 
hot dish from the pot. Serves 
four. 

Variations: serve the cattails 
with a simple white sauce, a 
cheese sauce or a hollandaise. 


Yellow flowers bloom at the 
end of the brownish stalks for a 
short time in the spring and then 
turn into the brown cattails 
which give the plant its name. 
Look for its light-green sword- 
like leaves and its brown stalks 
growing four- to eight-feet high 
along marsh and pond borders. 
Gather the shoots in May and 
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June and the cattails in August 
and September. 


Catbrier Shoot Salad 


2 to 4 cups catbrier shoots, us- 
ing only the first 3 to 6 inches 
of the tips. 

“4 cup French dressing 


Boil the shoots in salt water for 
two minutes. Drain, cool and 
pour your French dressing over 
them. Serves four. 

Variations: raw shoots are edi- 
ble if you use only the tenderest 
part of the tips. The shoots are 
also a pleasant addition to any 
mixed green salad. 


Catbrier is a climbing vine 
with hard prickers on its green 
stems and branches. Anyone 
who has ever had to clear it from 
land or make a path through it is 
familiar with its tenacious hold 
on life. The small yellow flowers 
bloom in the spring; the waxlike 
blue-black berries appear in the 
late summer and fall. The leaves 
are smooth and shiny and green 
on both sides. Pick the young, 
reddish catbrier shoots from 
dense tangles in thickets and 
woods from May through Au- 
gust. 


Sassafras Tea 


1/3 cup sassafras root 
4 cups water 
Sugar or honey to taste 


Pull up a few young sassafras 
saplings and cut off their roots. 
(Dry the young leaves for gum- 
bo.) Scrub the roots in an ena- 
mel or stainless-steel saucepan. 
Cover the roots with water and 
bring to a boil. Simmer at least 
10 minutes, then taste if the tea 
is strong enough. If not, keep 
simmering and tasting every five 
minutes until the tea is right. It 
should be a dusty pink color. 
Serve the hot tea with sugar or 
honey for a refreshing spring 
drink. Dry or freeze the boiled 
roots and make tea from them 
two or three more times before 
gathering new ones. Serves four. 

Variation: Sassafras tea is al- 
so very good chilled. It has a re- 
freshing rootbeer-like taste that 
children especially like. 


The green bark on the twigs of 
sassafras trees and saplings 
makes winter and early spring 
identification a little easier. The 
rest of the year, look for combi- 
nations of leaves that are oval, 
mitten-shaped or even two- 
thumbed. Look for 2- to 6-foot 
saplings and 20- to 90-foot trees 
in dry woods and thickets. Ga- 
ther the leaves from April to 
September and dig the roots year 
round. 


From The Wild Gourmet: A For- 
ager’s Cookbook by Babette 
Brackett and MaryAnn Lash, to 
be published in July by David R. 
Godine. 
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ADVENTURE 


A Week in the Wild Countrv 
With Your Home on vour Back! 





For the beginning or novice adult 
hiker. Two days training on Kill- 
ington Mtn. followed by a guided 
5-day backpacking expedition into 
the wilderness of Vt.. N.H. or up- 
state N.Y. Hiking, rock climbing. 
‘leave no trace’ camping, natural 
history All equipment except 
sleeping bag and hiking boots 
provided. Summer and early Fall 
Brochure: Killington Adventure, 
Adult Program, Killington, Vt. 
05751. (802) 422-3333. 
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Smooth Surfishing 


in the Salty Sea 


By Gil Peters 

While dangling a line in a 
pond is one of life’s more sopori- 
fic activities, the pursuit and 
capture of salt water fish de- 
mand a fully awake under- 
standing of the ocean, a spe- 
cies’s habits and habitats, and 
what induces the skeptical 
swimmer to bite. 

Surf fishing casting into 
deep water from the shore — re- 
quires some rather sophisticat- 
ed equipment but not necessar- 
ily a beefy bankroll. After the in- 
itial expenditure ($40-$50 for 
rod, reel, hooks, line and sink- 
ers), costs are small. Bait can be 
obtained for free, albeit illicitly. 
On an early morning stroll along 
the beach at ebb tide, one will 
encounter enough clams for an 
evening of pleasure. (Licenses 
are needed to dig legally for 
clams or sea worms.) ; 

But don’t niggle over nickels 
in buying gear or the money sav- 
ed will:be money burned. Choose 
a rod with a wide base that ta- 
pers for a length of at least nine 
feet to a willowy tip. Test the 
whip action by flexing the rod 
with a flick of the wrist. The rod 
should feel fluid, not stiff like a 
pool cue or flabby like a wiper 
blade. Rods rated “‘medium ac- 
tion fast” that handle a one-to- 
four ounce weight are consider- 
ed best. A good fishing pole will 
also have non-corrosive guides 
(eyelets), usually made of stain- 
less steel or carbolay. (Fenwick 
makes a fine rod, although it is 
more expensive than many 
brands of acceptable quality.) 

Some rods are built in a single 
piece. These are cheaper than 
those poles that break down and 
also tend to have more uniform 
action. Many problems can arise 
at the joints (called ferrels) on 
multi-piece rods. The problem 
with one-piece rods comes in 
storage and transportation from 
basement to beach. A_ 10-foot 
pole fits comfortably into a van, 
but not in a Volvo. 

Buy a reliable reel, one that 
carries a good guarantee. There 
are two types of reels — the con- 
ventional, open-spool variety, 
and the more modern spinning 
version. Old salts still swear by 
the huge Surfmaster, while 
younger salts favor the spinning 
reel (which costs more and casts 
a slightly shorter distance). The 
advantage of the spinning sys- 
tem, especially to the novice 
fisherman, is its bungle-proof 
method of casting bait and lures. 
The convenience of this is ap- 
preciated by anyone who has 
stood, fingers frosted and numb, 
trying to untangle a backlash in 
the dark as the surf sloshes into 
his absorbent sneakers. 

Any spinning reel should be 
large enough to hold at least 200 
yards of monofilament (clear) 
line. It should have a rust-resis- 
tant bail release (which frees the 
line) that will not snap shut ac- 
cidentally in mid-cast. The reel 
must include a smooth-working 
drag mechanism (a thumbscrew 
device that unlocks the spool to 
allow line to feed out slowly, ra- 
ther than snap, at the tug of a 
heavy fish). (Most spinning reels 
in the $20-plus range will do, but 
the Garcia-Mitchell #306 — con- 
sidered a freshwater model — is 
usually trouble-free in the surf 
and possesses a faultless drag.) 

The monofilament line should 
be at least 20-pound test, which 
means it can pull a 20-pound 
catch at maximum tension with- 
out snapping. Fish weighing 
more than 20 pounds can be 
caught on this line with pati- 
ence rather than muscle. Buy 
top quality line. A swivel clip, 
which keeps the line straight as 
the hook turns, should be tied on 
firmly. The hook and weight are 
attached to the clip, which is 
then bent to avoid an untimely 
opening. 


A pyramid-shaped weight of 
two to three ounces is called for if 
the ocean floor is sandy. The 
weight will burrow into the bot- 
tom, leaving the bait to drift tan- 
talizingly. If the bottom is roc- 
ky, use a two- to four-ounce bar- 
rel-shaped weight, which will not 
get trapped in crevices. j 

If the area seems exceptional- 
ly weedy — leave. The line will 
get fouled in the troublesome 
kelp, keeping any fisherman use- 
lessly preoccupied. 

Choose the right hooks for the 
right occasion. Most hooks have 
their specialties mentioned on 
the package. If a hook is too big 
or the barb is oddly angled, you 
won't catch anything. It is also 
highly advisable to have a tackle 
box with spare hooks, weights 
and line. The kit should include 
a knife, dry cloth and steel lead- 
er line if the prey is the hard-bit- 
ing bluefish. A few lures and rub- 
ber seaworms may be of use. A 
sand spike, which is staked in 
the ground and props up the rod, 
allows the fisherman to smoke, 
drink or whatever with both 
hands free. 

All else that’s needed is a buc- 
ket and a flashlight before des- 
cending to the beach. (Night- 
time is the right time for fish- 
ing, many veterans contend, but 
first timers should practice cast- 
ing without hook or bait during 
the day.) Dress more warmly 
than might seem necessary, es- 
pecially if a sea breeze is blow- 
ing. Waterproof boots are a lux- 
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ury, since any sealed footwear 
will be effective for careful step- 
pers. 

Almost any beach on the 
Massachusetts coast can be fish- 
ed. Gloucester fishermen take 
big striped bass from the beach 
well into September, while Na- 
hant regulars take cod 12 months 
a year. Those hooked on the 
sport in Hull say flounder can be 
caught in the bay year round and 
cod are obtainable from mid- 
March into October. All these 
fish — along with blues, conger 
eels and several other types — 
appear different times of the 
year in pockets from Cape Ann 
to Cape Cod. Striped bass are 
the largest prey. The shimmer- 
ing silver, black and white fish 
can weigh more than 60 pounds. 
This time of year, however, ex- 
pect to catch mostly cod, al- 
though a small (school) striper or 


Surf casting at Wollaston Beach 


hefty flounder may grab the bait. 

If staying near the city is your 
aim, try places like Carson and 
Malibu Beaches in the South 
Boston-Dorchester area. (Great- 
er numbers of fishermen prefer 
nearby Wollaston Beach across 
the bay in Quincy.) Pick a spot 
where no one is around to laugh. 
A good place is right where the 
land juts. A good cast will toss 
the bait into rather deep water. 
The tide is just right at about an 
hour from its height. An old 
Dutchman from the South Shore 
named Edgar Leib used to 
swear, ‘You ketch shtoolies 
(school-sized fish) on de incom- 
in’ tide und lunkers (oversized 
fish) on de outgoin’.” Fishing 
both sides of the tide will test 
that theory. 

Bait the hook with a whole 
worm or clam. Some fishermen 
purposely leave the barb expos- 


ed (maybe to catch the fish’s 
eye), but start out covering the 
whole hook. 

Take the rod in the right hand, 
guides facing downward, and 
place two fingers on each side of 
the reel. Crook the forefinger 
around the line and release the 
bail. If the weight rockets to the 
ground it means a loose finger on 
the line. 

Wind it up and try again. Now 
put the left hand on the butt end 
and swing the rod back slowly 
over the right shoulder. Bring 
the pole back over the top. 

Be sure not to drag the hook in 
the sand on a sloppy backswing. 
If you have, back into casting po- 
sition again, with left arm fairly 
straight and right arm bent. 
Whip the rod back over the right 
shoulder and release the forefin- 
ger at the peak of the arc. If the 
cast is veering off to the right — 
that’s the line tattling on a sag- 
ging right shoulder. 

(A struggling writer who could 
afford only a conventional reel 
describes his version of casting: 
“As I bring the rod forward, fin- 
ger still on the spool of line, I 
take a little hop into a wave, si- 
multaneously releasing my fin- 
ger and whipping my arms 
straight toward the ocean. In the 
black air I hear ‘whirrrr . . . flap- 
flapflap . . . snap.’ These are un- 
mistakable sounds. The noises 
tell me the line whizzed off the 
spool cleanly at first, then got 
snarled, causing a backlash that 
broke the line. If I still had the 
money I’ve spent for new hooks 
and weights over the past three 
years, I could buy a spinning 
reel’). 

The waves will push towards 

Continued on page 8 








All the darkness in the world 
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The years of 1973-74 topped all previous years in bringing to light the work 
of the anti-vivisection movement not only locally but world-wide. This was 
accomplished previously through your kindness and compassion in 
urging your members of Congress to stop appropriating taxpayers’ 


money to the Army and Air Force for poisonous gas 


experiments on 2,000 Beagle puppies. 


Progress has been and is still being made toward 
stopping the cruelties of vivisection but we 

are a long way from winning complete vic- 

tory. However, with your continued support 

we will continue to enlighten the public as 

to the evils of vivisection. If you love ani- 
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write for free literature today. 


New England Anti-Vivisection Society 


9 PARK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 02108 


Please enroll me as: 


Dept. BP 
$100 LI) 





Associate Member 
Active Member 


$5.00 





(Fifty cents of membership dues is applied to 
subscription price of publication Reverence for Life) 
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shore a poorly thrown spinning- 
reel cast. Yank the rod a little to 
check the line. There may seem 
to be some tension on the other 
end. Pull harder — there it’s 
free. Reel in the line and check 
the bait. If the line won’t reel in, 
it’s probably because of seaweed 
jammed into the top guide. It 
sometimes gets picked up when 
the line is washed toward the 
shore. If the bait’s still hanging 
on, freshen and rearrange the 
goodie for another cast. Re- 
member to hold the line with one 
finger. Come back slowly, follow 
through, release and stand per- 
fectly still — rod tip straight out. 
Rewind a little to shut the bail 
and relax. Either hold the rod or 
put it in the sand spike — don’t 
play with it. Maybe nothing’s 
biting, but everything is in or- 
der if a fish does mosey by. Don’t 
mistake a wave backwashing the 
|_line and bending the rod. That 
type of pull is more rhythmic 
than the jerk of a fish bite. 
When the line is pulling tight 
and the rod tip is highly aroused 
that’s a fish. Don’t do anything 
immediately; let him nibble. It’s 
probably a cod, so wait until he 
sucks in the bait. The rod may 
stop moving, but hold on. The 
fish may be back. On the other 
hand, they can rip off the bait 
without swallowing the hook. If 
so, reel it in and recast. You 
know something is nibbling at 
that line again when the pole 
bends. Hold onto a piece of line 
for a better feel. When he takes 
it, yank hard to set the hook. He 
has to be big if the bail is closed 
and the line is still feeding out. 
This is where the drag saves fish 
and fishing gear. Open the bail 
and let out some line so that the 
fish can tire himself out. Close 
the bail again and reel in slowly. 
Stop and let him thrash awhile. 
He'll put up less fight as he tires. 
Keep reeling; don’t let him flip 
loose in the rough water. Once 
he’s up on the beach, pull him a 
little farther from the water and 
put the rod in the sand spike. 
Gut him quickly — on the 
beach if there is a long ride 
home. Cod spoils quickly, so re- 
move the head and clean out the 
intestines. Some fish lovers save 
the heart and liver, which they 
claim are nutritious and deli- 
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ATLANTIC CANADA. 


Munch on an Acadian Grunt. verge of outright gluttony. 
The grunt won't mind; it's a marvelous Nova Sco- You'll also marvel at the tides of the Bay of 
tian pastry. Fundy (considered the greatest in the world), in- 
Hike along one of Nova Scotia's spectacular. vestigate a magnetic hill that does strange things 
walking trails. Meander through its museums. Or _ to your car (like make it seem to run uphill back- 
try aholein one on one ofits many golf courses. wards), and in Saint John you can try to figure out 


Browse through villages named why its rapids occasionally decide to run in re- 
4, Blow-Me-Down and Come-By-Chance. or ae t the Little Prince. 
. Newfoundlanders are as pleasant as _ Drive through the smallest province in Canada, 
, names they give the quaint villages that Prince Edward Island. Fringed by 1100 miles of 


sa, dot the province. colorful sandy coastline, it offers some of the warm- 
: A native Newfoundlander mayeven —¢<+ salt water on the Eastern seaboard north of 

















offer youa local rum concoction called 
“Screech; named after the reaction of 
many people after downing a glass. 


In Shediac, there's a lobster 
with your name on it. 
Also aclam,an oyster,a salmon.In 
. short, New Brunswick abounds 
with seafood delicacies de- 
signed to place you on the 


Florida, making it a mecca for water sports. From 
scuba diving to doing the dog paddle. 

And if you like deep sea fishing, you won't find 
a better oppor-tuna-ty than off the shores of PEI. 
Golf nuts are also well provided for. 

So come and surround yourself with the beauti- 
ful sand beaches, picturesque fishing coves and 
quaint seaside villages of Atlantic Canada. As a 


native Nova Scotian might put it,"Ciad Mille Failte*’ 


cious. The roe (or eggs) are con- 
sidered a caviar-like treat. Cod 
can be filleted, or cut into 
chunks and converted to chow- 
der, although some connoisseurs 
feel it is too delicate-tasting to 
waste in a watered-down form. 
Stripers and bluefish, more pun- 
gent-tasting species, may be bet- 
ter suited to the big pot. 


Cod can be baked with little 
work and excellent results. The 
cleaned-out cavity may be stuf- 
fed before the fish is placed on a 
tin-foiled baking pan. 

Put the cod, still in the skin to 
keep it juicy, onto its side and 
bake at 350 degrees for 15 min- 
utes. Take the fish out and peel 
the now-dried skin from the top 
only. Lemon juice or a special 
sauce may be added now, along 
with salt and pepper. Wrap the 
tinfoil over the entire fish and 
cook for about 30 minutes. Then 
check its progress with a fork. 
When ready, the flesh should be 
milky white and flaky right to 
the backbone. 

Serve the cod by cutting the 
topside away from the _ back- 
bone. The bottom side can be 
eaten off the remaining skin. 
Whatever is left should be stor- 
ed for another meal or thrown in- 
to the garden along with the fins, 
head and intestines. 

Allow the meal to digest for 
awhile, then go to sleep early. 
High tide is at five a.m. tomor- 
row. 


i____ AIR CANADA@®) 


PO. Box P Staten Island, New York, N.Y. 10305 1 
I understand that ““Ciad Mille Failte” means ‘A Hundred Thousand Welcomes” 
in Gaelicand! would like to be sent your Atlantic Canada Brochure describing 
all the fun, and how much of it I can charge on the American Express Card. 
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America: Grass Roots 


America. Broad, wonderful, modern America, all wheat fields and Whitman. 
Discover America, travel America, hop on a bus with Fred MacMurray and see Amer- 
ica by gas station. Rolling rivers, flat prairies, alabaster cities. Inner peace above the 
fruited plain, sea to shining sea. So fantastic even Allen Ginsberg likes it, and Eldridge 
Cleaver wants to return to it. 

People have been rambling about America for years. Sweet straight arrow images 
of the land of the free with amber fields of subsidized wheat for fifth-grade glee clubs to 
harmonize about. Poor folk pick grapes of wrath and then are gone with the wind. 
Vachel Lindsay used to bum around the Midwest offering to trade poems for food and 
shelter. People gave him room and board but usually turned down the poetry. Since 
then, white-line fevered boys and girls have invaded the heartland with varying 
degrees of skepticism and patriotism but with one goal in mind: to search for America. 
After all, if so many people are out looking for it, America must really be lost. Right? 

Well, we just don’t know. To find out, we asked four of our writers who’ve gone 
back to their hometowns in the last year to report on what’s happening: how things 
have changed, what there is to see and do. And sure enough, there’s more to this coun- 
try than Mrs. Wagner and her pies. There’s this soft underbelly of unchambered com- 
merce just waiting to be enjoyed. 

So soak up the mood and atmosphere herein. Learn the customs of the natives, 
their habits and ways of mind, the names of the right restaurants and hotels. Our 
writers won't steer you wrong. 

One man’s home is another man’s vacation. 
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Pittsburgh 
Rivers, No Wading 


By Clif Garboden 

West across the Allegheny 
Mountains along the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike — our oldest and 
most circuitous toll road — or 
south from New York State 
through Erie skirting thinly 
settled hamlets with romantic 
sounding names like Coons Cor- 
ners, Meadville, Oil City, Du- 
Bois, Emlenton, Butler — either 
way, getting to Pittsburgh is a 
trip through an American time 
warp, a seemingly endless drive 
through a uniquely Pensylvan- 
ian world of old cars, old houses, 
old roads and old values. 

Not many tourists make this 
journey, but they should, for at 
the far end of the road lies Steel 
City. Pittsburgh, the renais- 
sance city, nestled like a bitu- 
minous gem at the colorful mer- 
ger of the gray Allegheny and 
brown Monongahela Rivers, 
birthplace of the wide, black 
Ohio, the ‘“‘Gateway to the 
West,” with the distinction of 
being even farther east than St. 
Louis, the other ‘“‘Gateway to the 
West.” 

“The Point of the Golden Tri- 
angle” is where the rivers meet. 
There used to be a landmark 
there called “the Bridge to No- 
where,” which stood unattend- 


ed in mid-construction for over a 
decade. I remember when some- 
one once drove their Buick off it 
and landed over on the north 
side. On that historic spot, they 
have now built Three Rivers Sta- 
dium, where the Pirates play ev- 
er since they sold Forbes Field to 
the University of Pittsburgh 
which tore it down. 

Maybe the tourists are stay- 
ing away from Pittsburgh be- 
cause they’re afraid of the 
smoke? Well, never mind about 
the smoke. The Steel City’s been 
scrubbed, and the air is as clear 
as Boston’s, except in certain 
outer reaches of the Mon Valley 
which were given up for lost 
years ago. Pollution levels, as an- 
nounced by KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh’s (and the world’s) oldest 
radio station, have evened off at 
a daily “‘unacceptable.”’ 

Up until I was 12, I thought 
that all building stone was black. 
Then they turned off the smoke 
stacks and sandblasted the Al- 
legheny County Court House, 
uncovering the rosy pink of na- 
tive Pennsylvania sandstone, 
which, though I was born and 
raised in Pittsburgh, had until 
then been hidden from my sight 
by an even layer of soot. Actual- 
ly, I liked it better when it was 
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black, but it’s probably going to 
stay dusty pink. The smoke’s 


gone. Whatever’s making the 
Pittsburgh air uninhalable these 
days is invisible and the locals 
figure that can’t hurt you. 

Any Pittsburgher will tell you 
that Pittsburgh is noted for its 
startling mix of people. The 
city’s population is the conse- 
quence of a massive cross-cul- 
tural traffic accident. This is the 
place where the melting pot con- 
gealed, leaving pocket commun- 
ities of Poles and Italians and 
Serbs and Magyars and Ukrain- 


ians and Croatians. I, myself, am 
a descendant of Croats, which 
are like Yugoslavians, except 
older. Like many of my kind, I 
have. abandoned the ethnic 
charm of Pittsburgh for the cos- 
mopolitan world of New Eng- 
land. For this, my old friends 
have accused me of snobbery, 
saying ‘““You just don’t want to 
be called a hunkey anymore.” 
They shouldn’t worry. You can’t 
take the boy out of Pittsburgh (I 
can still swear in five lan- 
guages). 

A lot of people hail from Pitts- 
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burgh. If you could only find 
them, you could visit the birth- 
places of the city’s famous sons 
— like jazz pianist Erroll Gar- 
ner, who grew up in Homewood 
before people knew it was a ghet- 
to, or H.J. Heinz, whose house 
used to be in Sharpsburg before 
they moved it. Other notables 
include Gene Kelly — or Mach- 
ine Gun Kelly, I was never sure 
which one — and Perry Como, 
who’s actually from Cannons- 
burg, but that’s close enough. 
Which brings us to the most 
startling fact about Pittsburgh: 
nobody lives there. The city ex- 
ists — a cluster of homey hotels 
and skyscrapers — but there’s no 
housing in the city proper, so 
everyone lives in satellite towns 
like Blawnox (named after the 
Blaw-Knox Steel Company), 
Ambridge (named after the Am- 
erican Bridge Company), Ac- 
matonia, Mars, Moon, Corao- 
polis and Zelienople (named af- 
ter considerable arguing). 
Downtown architecture boasts 
a few landmarks like the Court 
House designed by Richardson, 
the same man who did Boston’s 
Trinity Church. But the real 
structural wonders of western 
Pensylvania lie outside the ver- 
tex of the three rivers. There, you 
will see dwellings more exotic 
than any described by Lowell 
Thomas. 
For example, did you ever see 
a construction site that was sur- 
rounded by a makeshift fence 
made of old doors? Did you ever 
wonder where they got all the old 
doors? Well, Pittsburgh is the 
old-door capital of the universe, 
but there the doors are more 
than temporary barricades. Old 
doors are the main construction 
material of the western Penn- 
sylvanian housing industry. 
Throughout the city’s outskirts, 
you can see entire communities 
made up of small structures 
made from 2x4s, tarpaper and 
old doors. These are homes. 
Second in interest to the old- 
door one-stories are what native 
Pittsburghers call ‘foundation 
houses.”’ When I was young, I ac- 
cepted this as just another kind 
of house. What they are are ba- 
sically basements without 
houses on top. People in western 
Pennsylvania have been known 
to live in these for decades, while 
saving up for the rest of their 
rooms. I mention these houses 
because ignorant tourists fre- 
quently mistake them for fall- 
out shelters. 


But there’s more to Pitts- 
burgh than just remarkable 
homes. There’s always some- 


thing fun to do. You can ride the 
Duquesne Incline up and down 
Mt. Washington (one of the 
area’s natural wonders set right 
in the middle of the city). sip 
Iron City beer, a regional favor- 
ite, and watch the sun set over 
West Carson Street from Point 
Park. If you tire of this, you can 
tour the Heinz plant and watch 
skilled craftspeople pour baby 
food into little jars or drive over 
to Clairton where I was born and 
watch the sky turn bright red 
when they dump the molten slag 
behind the J&L Steel Works. 
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Danville: Gateway 
to Tobacco Road 
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By Michael Ryan 

The Pittsylvania County 
Chamber of Commerce is prob- 
bably going to get awfully mad 
at me for saying this, but the 
truth wills out: Danville, Vir- 
ginia is America’s greatest un- 
discovered vacation spot. The 
Chamber won’t like this, I’m 
sure, because they’re probably 
already overwhelmed by the. 
scads of tourists who swarm 
down to the county seat every 
year to have their pictures taken 
before the Confederate War me- 
morial and soak up the grace and 
charm of this festive Southern 
city. But I think every Amer- 
ican deserves to know about 
Danville, even it if means they 
have to put up another 100-story 
Holiday Inn to handle the over- 
flow. 

I was born in Danville, I must 
admit, on the day on which one 
of America’s most famous 
battles eccurred (no, I won’t re- 
veal which one), undoubted- 
lyezq-son the New York Times 
neglected to put my birth on the 
front page. The advantages of 
being born in Danville are too 
numerous to mention, although I 
can touch on a few. One of them, 
before me on my desk as I write, 
is a genuine, 100 percent paper, 
Certificate of Live Birth of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, 
which guarantees that I was born 
within the city limits of Dan- 
ville and, under “‘Color or Race,” 
types me as “‘white’”’ — whether 
that is a color or a race, it doesn’t 
say. My first name is spelled 
Micheal on the certificate, and 
the space marked “Magisterial 
District” is left empty. 

All of this qualifies as an ad- 
vantage when it comes time to 
pass through customs at an Am- 
erican airport. ‘‘Where you 
born?” ‘‘Chicago.”’ ‘‘Lemme see 
your passport.” And so on down 
the line, through a succession of 
Chicagos, New Yorks and Los 
Angeleses. But all I have to do is 
mutter, “Danville, Virginia,” 
and nobody asks for identifica- 
tion. Danville is too authenti- 
cally American. 

Every devout follower of the 
Band has heard of Danville. 
“Virgil Cain is my name/And I 
worked on the Danville Train,” 
the first two lines of “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down,”’ is 
one of the more famous couplets 
in modern folk lyric. But many 
people are unaware of Dan- 
ville’s unique place in American 
history. The city advertises it- 
self — and proudly — as “the 
last capital of the Confeder- 
acy,” for here it was that Jeffer- 
son Davis, after losing Rich- 
mond to the advancing Yan- 
kees. set up a government-in-ex- 
ile-in-exile, against the day when 
Robert E. Lee would turn the 
tide and bring victory to the 
Confederate States of America. 
When that victory disappeared 
in the ashes, Jeff put all his 
money on a wagon train, left 
Danville and took it on the lam 
for Texas. He never got there. 

Danville has never quite for- 
gotten its moment in the sun as 
the capital of America —- well, at 
least part of America. Statues, 
memorabilia and that special 
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nostalgia for the Confederacy 
which people in the Deep South 
still hang on to attest to that. 
But there’s more to Danville 
than just the good old days. 

When you go visit, be sure to 
take in the city’s most remark- 
able sight: the world’s largest 
single-unit textile mill. Bir- 
mingham has its foundries, Har- 
lan County has its mines, but on- 
ly Danville has the Dan River 
Mills. Tourists come from as far 
away as neighboring Prince Ed- 
ward County to soak up the glory 
of it all. 

Danville is more than just a 


pretty place, though. For all its 
notoriety as Rebel capital and 
textile mecca, Danville has 
much more. It is, of course, my 
birthplace — although they have 
scandalously neglected to put up 
a plaque. But more important, it 
is the gateway to Tobacco Road. 
With no trouble at all, you can 
drive south from Danville 
straight into the tobacco coun- 
try of North Carolina. Here you 
will see hundreds of colorful tar- 
paper shacks, hundreds of color- 


ful acres of brown tobacco and. 


hundreds of colorful miles of 
white line down the middle of 
hundreds of colorful highways. 

Once, in one of these colorful 
North Carolina towns (Win- 
ston-Salem, I think), I attended 
an evening baseball game. We 
had good seats, along the first 
bass line, at a minor-league Tri- 
ple A contest, and everything 
was hunky dory until along 
about the sixth inning, when a 
bat landed on my head. Not the 
kind you use to hit baseballs, 
mind you, but the kind that fly 
around looking like ascetic mice. 
That’s another big tourist at- 
traction in the area. 

But half the fun of Danville is 
getting there. Served by an oc- 
casional Piedmont Airline flight 
from Washington, Danville was 
for many years accessible main- 
ly by road or train — the old Sea- 
board Airlines, a wonderful and 
wacky road which ran pastel-col- 
ored cars up and down the spine 
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of Dixie. What made it an air- 
line I never did discover, but I 
have rich memories of the trip 
from Boston’s South Station to 
Danville. You climbed on a New 
Haven train at two in the after- 
noon, went as far as New York, 
swtiched trains at Penn Station 
and settled in for the long haul. 
You got to Danville shortly after 
dawn the next day. 

The first leg of the trip was 
skittles and beer; lots of fun and 
ham sandwiches bought from 
friendly porters. The second leg 
was similar, although the tem- 
perature would climb as you ap- 
proached Washington. Around 
Washington, all the black people 
in the train would quietly disap- 


pear — except, of course, the 
conductors and porters. You ne- 
ver saw the blacks again until 
Danville, when you realized that 
they had “voluntarily” segre- 
gated themselves into other cars, 
just as they “voluntarily” segre- 
gated themselves into the bal- 
cony at the town movie theater 
and “voluntarily” used the wa- 
ter fountains and rest rooms that 
happened to be marked ‘‘color- 
ed.’’ These were just a few of the 
many quaint customs of the 
South in those days — heaven 
knows these things have long 
faded into racial harmony — but 
it was that sort of thing that 
made Danville the kind of place 
it was. 








Indianapolis: 


US Keys in Naptown 


By Peter Birge 


There’s no place like Indi- 
anapolis 

Indianapolis, I-N-D. 

There’s something Eastern in 
the way of her talk 

And something Western in 
the swing of her walk. 

Just like a queen she wears a 
circular crown, 

And every year the 500 brings 
her racing renown. 

The middle of the USA in I- 
N-D-I-A-N-A 

The happiest people around 


Come from Indianapolis, In- 
dianapolis, Indianapolis, 
TOWWWWWWWWW! 
—City Song contest entry 
by Miss Bowdoin, my sec- 
ond-grade music teacher 


Miss Bowdoin’s lyrics didn’t 
win first prize in the City Song 
contest, but she did have the 
right idea: we Hoosiers from In- 
dy probably are the happiest- 
looking people around; we are 
famous throughout the land for 
our smiles. They are broad, All- 

Continued on page 12 











Eastern Mountain Sports 


Bargain Basement Summer Sale 
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TENTS 

10 Eureka Canvas Ten, 2- 
person 

85 Mountain Products 
Pocket Tent, 2-person 

40 Alpine Designs Yosemite 
with fly and vesitbule 
(seconds), 2-person 

83 Mountain Products 
Timberline, 2-3 person with 
fly 

35 Mountain Products Storm 
Tent, 2-person 

50 Alpine Designs 
Yosemite with fly and 
vestibule (seconds), 3-4 per- 
son 

30 Gerry Fortnight — 1974 
model 

70 MPC Wail 
person 


Tent, 4- 


with nylon packbag 
100 Camptrails 
Bag/Frame 


Pack and Frame 
Frame 

Frame 

100 Alpine 


Bag/Frame 
100 Mountain 


FRAME/PACKS 
200 Camp Trails Adventure 
Kit. Old Style cruiser frame 
Ridgeline 
40 EMS Heliomaster Sr. 
150 Himalayan #5 Pack and 
50 Himalayan #6 Pack and 


Backpacker 


Products 


Muir Jr. 
100 Eskee 


rectangular 


Bag 


29.95 


21 


60 Mountain 


55 EMS Woods 
Down semi-rectangular 
12 Alpine Designs Four 

Season Sleeper Reg. 
5 Alpine Designs 
Season Sleeper Large 
Alpine Designs 


Logan Pack 
35 Gerry Traveler 
w/Heliomaster frame 
35 Gerry Continental Sack 
with K-frame 


Sack 


33.95 
42.00 
45.00 


Sleeper Reg. 


Sleeper Large 


7 Alpine Designs 


40 Gerry Backpacker Reg. 
150 Garry Yosemite Reg. 


SLEEPING BAGS 
Products 
47.50 
Polar-guard 


Sleepers synthetic fill, semi- 


45.00 


100 Parka-Lite 2 ibs. Down 


70.00 
Estes 
79.95 


99.50 

Four 
106.00 

Artic 
127.50 

Artic 
173.50 
118.50 
115.50 


100 Camptrails Canyon 
Bag/Frame 





27.50 








185pr. 
Special) 
200pr. 
200pr. 
65pr. 
240pr. 
240pr. 


50 Day-Glow  Bike/Book 


Bag 
375 = Alpine 


Pyriness Day Pack 
50 Garry Vagabond 


Fabiano 


Vasque Directissima 
Bass Trail Shoe 
Rieker Hiker 
Raichle Matterhorn 
EMS Huntington 


BOOTS 


(Salvage 


SOFTPACKS 


8.00 
Designs 
14.50 
40.00 





CLOTHING 
300pr. Reiker Socks, 
assorted sizes 
500 Allen-A Turtlenecks 
(Seconds) 5 for 10.00 
100pr. Men’s and women's 
Rough Rider Trail Pants 

40 EMS Old Style El Cheapo 
Rain Parkas 
65 Gerry 
Ponchos 
185 Western 
Vests 
150 Snowlion 60/40 
185 North Face Pohno Down 
Sweaters 


Paraseam 


Trail Down 


Eastern Mountain Sports, Inc. $ 


Specialists In Lightweight Camping & Mountaineering Equipment 


MAIN STORE 


1041 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02215 


M-F: 9-9 
SAT: 9-5:30 


254- 
4250 


BARGAIN BASEMENT 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02215 


M-F: 12-8:30 
SAT: 9-5 
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Continued from page 11 
American smiles, acquired at 
considerable cost in the defense 
of our liberty. In the 50s, Hoos- 
iers ferociously fought off a Com- 
mie plot to dump fluoride in our 
drinking water. Our victory fos- 
tered a new breed of dentist com- 
mitted to replacing our chil- 
dren’s molars with the flashiest, 
friendliest bridgework money 
could buy. 

Indianapolis has grudgingly 
endured the satirical barbs hurl- 
ed by two of its favorite sons-in- 
exile, Kurt Vonnegut and Dan 
Wakefield, who depict their 
hometown as fascist boondock 
where Korean war stories still 
dominate cocktail conversation. 
While I share a few of their re- 
servations, I think their antipa- 
thy is unfounded; Indianapolis is 
a beautiful, diverting place to vi- 
sit — the Rio of the Right, a Bue- 
nas Aires among backwaters. 

Locals refer to their fair city as 
“Naptown,”’ but knowing this 
shouldn’t deter you from having 
a frantic, funfilled holiday there. 
It’s easy if you set your mind to 
it. From the gravel-pits on the 
South Side to Geist Reservoir on 
the North, Indianapolis wel- 
comes you to its beaches, or just 
for a splash under its turquoise 








local beautification campaign. 
Hoosiers are xenophobes, true, 
which is why they finally suc- 
cumbed to federal aid (a dirty 
word) in order to build a loop de- 
tour for strangers traveling 
through. But take an exit, and 
you'll be suffused with a nostal- 
gia for Norman Rockwell’s Am- 
erica. Perhaps, you'll find your- 
self driving down some. syca- 
more-shaded lane festooned with 
now-tattered “Impeach Earl 
Warren”’ signs that rise up out of 
the dandelions in a riot of red, 
white and blue. 

Once in town; you'll want to 
remain in your car. Indy, “Home 
of The Speedway,”’ is a motor- 
ist’s mecca, and most of its ar- 
chitectural marvels are best seen 
in motion. Take a slow spin 
through the Teepee Drive-In, a 
huge concrete wigwam affair 
that graces the city’s skyline on 
the East Side. Then head north 
toward Rocky Ripple to where 
the Ron-De-Vu Drive-In (which 
Dan Wakefield immortalized in 
Going All The Way) once stood. 
Drive slowly, (you'll crunch over 
the cinders on that vacant lot), 
before heading south again. 

Downtown Indy has some of 
the most unique buildings in 
America. The War Memorial 
and Monument Circle featuring 
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bison heads carved in bas-relief, 
a design that is harmonious with 
the Murat Shriner’s temple a few 
blocks up Albany Street on the 
left. Parking anywhere is a cinch 
— thanks mainly to the contin- 
uing mass exodus of Hoosiers to 
both coasts — and you'll prob- 
ably want to clamber up on the 
decommissioned tanks, jet 
planes and howitzers that guard 
the public garden’s flanks. 

Leaving this buffalo Byzan- 
tine period in the city’s history 
behind us, swing west. The 
Speedway is the place to be in 
May while the time-trials are go- 
ing on from dawn to dusk. Buy 
some cotton candy and a six- 
pack, then drive under the track 
into the infield — from here, one 
can see nothing of what’s hap- 
pening, but listening to the mo- 
tors whine and cars smashing 
into the guard-rails will whet 
your appetite enough to tune in 
to WIFE on your transistor. Ex- 
cept on race day, it’s considered 
tacky to be sitting up in the 
stands, and nobody can ever fig- 
ure out who’s winning anyway 
without resorting to their ear- 
plugs. But if you must catch a 
glimpse, crowd up to the fence 
while the pit crews change a tire 
or pump gas. 

By now, you’re sharing those 
sentiments penned by our state 
poet, James Whitcombe Riley: 
“‘Ain’t God good to Indiana?” In 
that fervor, Indianapolis’s night 
life (under the water-tower bea- 
cons) can be an unforgettable ex- 
perience. 

Head over to the state fair- 
grounds to catch a Pat Boone 
concert or stroke a 4-H prize Pur- 
ina-fed sow. And that’s only the 
prelude to the double-feature 
playing down at Madame Walk- 
er’s Theater — named in honor 
of that Hoosieress with soul who 
invented the hair-straightener. 
On the. way over, admire the 
marquee fronting the Fox Bur- 
lesque (10 years defunct), watch 


a cop bust a Muhammad Speaks 
hawker and stare up at Indi- 
ana’s first skyscraper, the Illin- 
ois Bank Tower. Jeanne Dixon 
has forecast that it’ll soon come 
tumbling down, so see it while 
you can. 

When you grow weary of In- 
dy’s pleasures, drive west to the 
junction of 421 and Cold Springs 
Road and book a room at the 
Gateway Motel. Drop a quarter 
in the slot for one of the best 
‘Magic Fingers’ bed-massages of 
your life. While the mattress 
spring thunder beneath you, 
consider tomorrow’s activities: 
first off, you’ll turn right on a red 
light — legal here, and a special 
treat for out-of-staters — care- 


fully dodging the caravan char- 
tered busses zooming in fron 
Chicago with enough prosti- 
tutes to satisfy consumer de- 
mand during Race Week; then 
on to West 30th Street, where 
the Soap Box Derby will just be 
starting (if the officials like you 
in white bucks and seersucker, 
they’ll let you shove a kid in his 
orange crate down the asphalt 
slope); next, the Teepee for a 
mouth-watering ‘‘Big Chief” 
(with cheese) or a “Big Teep” 
(without). 

After considering -the next 
day’s events, while the “Magic 
Fingers’ caress you to sleep, 
you'll probably settle down to a 
nice nap in Naptown. 








Milwaukee: Tough 
Name to Live Down 


By Jerry Berndt 


But when you think of the town 

of Milwaukee, 

You think of beer. 

Old Milwaukee beer, the best 

name in the business, 

A tough name to live up to. 
Old Milwaukee beer 

commercial 


And it is a tough name to live 
up to. Beer city. The beer capi- 
tal of the world. That is all that 
anyone knows about Milwau- 
kee. There’s so much prejudice. 

Milwaukee got its name from 
the Milwaukee River. The name 
means “great council place” in 
Algonquin, which shows a lot of 
foresight on the part of the Indi- 
ans who named the place: al- 
most every. year the American 
Bowling Congress holds some 
sort of convention in Milwau- 
kee. 

Milwaukee is in the state of 
Wisconsin. Many people who 
live on the East Coast think that 
Wisconsin is out west — Wild 
West. But it’s not. There are no 


cowboys in Milwaukee or in Wis- 
consin — even on the farms. 
There are lots of Germans and 
Poles in Milwaukee, so if you’re 
prejudiced against either of these 
ethnic groups Milwaukee isn’t a 
very good bet for your vacation. 

The best way to get to Mil- 
waukee is by boat; it’s the pret- 
tiest way and the slowest way, so 
you'll have a lot of time to think 
about what you’re doing and 
where you're going and, since it’s 
a boat, no chance to change your 
mind and go to Chicago, which is 
only 85 miles away. The boat 
sails across Lake Michigan from 
Luddington, Michigan, non-stop 
to Milwaukee. You can put your 
car aboard; the trip takes six 
hours. 

Getting off the boat in Mil- 
waukee helps prepare you for the 
city. Most of the people who live 
in the town had parents who got 
off The Boat, and many of the 
Old Country customs and ways 
can still be found. In the South 
Side of Milwaukee, next to the 
Continued on page J4 





fire hydrants — the pride of the 
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A well recorded stereo disc is potentially every bit as good as the master tape from which 
it was cut. But until the introduction of the Micro-Acoustics QDC-le stereo phono cartridge, there 
really wasn’t a cartridge on the market that could make a stereo record sound as good as its master 


tape. 

















The QDC-le is an ultra precision component that neither adds nor detracts from the music 


you hear. It can make any component music system 

sound better! you 
hould buy it at Tech Hifi 

S Vit at Tecn Hifi. 


Setting up a component music system in your home is surprisingly simple, until it comes to 
installing the phono cartridge in the turntable. Not only is this often a difficult operation, but it is 
also critical to the satisfactory performance of your system. 

So just ask us, and we’ll be glad to expertly install the cartridge for you when you come to 
pick up your system. At the same time, we’ll show you how to calibrate the tracking force and anti- 
skate adjustments on the turntable, for maximum performance with whatever cartridge you’ve chosen. 

This is just one of the advantages that Tech Hifi offers. Come here for low prices, a great 
selection of components to choose from, knowledgeable salespeople, excellent component comparison 
facilities and fourteen important Customer Satisfaction Guarantees. 


They guarantee you'll be happy with what 


you buy at Tech Hifi... whether it’s a Micro- 
) Quality Components at the Right Price 









Acoustics cartridge or a complete system. 
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Summer trips into Nature for Adults & Teenagers 
Exploring the natural beauty of places and spaces... living, 
learning, becoming, with experienced Y trail leaders. *JUNE 
WEEKEND BACKPACKING in the Blue Hills ($30). “NOVA 
SCOTIA/ P-E.1. CYCLE TOUR 21 days of villages, forests, 
beaches ($425). "TRANS CANADA TOUR / CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 5-day sightseeing RR. tour from Montreal and an 
unforgettable 10-day backpack ($650).-*ROCKY MTN. 
NATIONAL PARK Colorado camping in unspoiled wilderness, 
14 days ($450). *100-MILE HORSEBACK TRIP in Ossippee 
Mtns. ($225). “EUROPE & ALPS BACKPACK (the ultimate 23- 
day adventure in Sept.). ACA member, Master Chg. 
accepted. Only 10 people per trip. Please register early, we'd 


ike ew" 4S: PONKAPOAG OUTDOOR CENTER 


MDC Blue Hills Reservation 
Canton, Mass. (weekdays: 696-4520) 








"all-weather courts © 6 days and 5 nights lodging at 











TURN LOVE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 
at Sugarbush, Vt. 






ALPEN INN TEN 


June 22 - October 1 
Top-teachiag, English pro Paul MacNamara 


COMETO VERMONT =? 
for perfect summer tennis céngjtions. 


Peyacrtieesomytemytenesd TENNIS: VERMONT 


humidity. You will love our Bavarian Inn and most 





of all will love the great tennis!!!! $275. $125. 


ENJOY: 
Smali, group lessons with individual attention (24 
actual instruction hours) ¢ 8 assistant pros ¢ 10 new 





Bavarian hotel © 3 full meals a day * lounge with For Further Information & Reservations Contact: 
Aitely entertainment © golf © swimming pool ¢ horse- Waitsfield, Vt. 05673 
back riding ¢ soaring * hiking » canoeing © softball ALPEN IN Phone 802-496-3416 


volleyball ¢ morning and afternoon clinics private 
lessons © 
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What's the best sound you can get in car stereo? PS hia 
in its February 1974 issue, Road & Track Magazine'gave the answer. 
Of 20 units tested they said the Craig Model 3139:Powerplay delivere 


“Easily the | 
sound of an 





tape unit tested: 


Road & Track reported it right— 
an independent test of 20 tape 
and radio-tape models from 16 
leading manufacturers. Here's © 
what they said about the Craig. 


“.. with lots of power (more than 
twice the nearest set among the 
others) and the corresponding 
ability to play loudly and clearly. 

A rather theatrical red light 
indicates high-volume sound. Tone 
control linear and effective; full 
treble doesn’t eliminate bass but 
just seems to let everything out. 
Easily the best sound of any tape 





unit tested. Controls are extensive 
too, with radio pushbuttons, 
repeat and fast-forward plus the . 
8-track controls taken for granted” 
For test results of all 20 units 
write to Powerplay Test, Craig 
Corporation, 921 W. Artesia Bivd., 
Compton, California 90220. 


Craig Corporation, 921 W. Artesia Bivd., Compton, California 90220 
in Canada: Craig Sales Agent—Withers Evans, Ltd., 2736 S.E. Marine Dr., Vancouver 16, Canada. 


AVAILABLE AT: COHASSET 


Olde Colony Stereo 

BRAINTREE DANVERS 

The London House Lechmere Sales 

of Tapes DEDHAM 

BILLERICA Music Tent 

Lafayette Radio Lechmere Sales 
Electronics Associate Store HANOVER 

BOSTON , Olde Colony Stereo 
Cramer/Olson Electronics Cramer/Oison Electronics 
BROCKTON HAVERHILL 

Audio Sound Co., Inc. Lafayette Radio 
Panorama Sales Electronics Associate Store 
CAMBRIDGE LAWRENCE 
Cramer/Olson Electronics A&W Electronics 
_Lechmere Sales Malco Electronics 


LEOMINSTER READING 

Lafayette Radio — Electro-World 

Electronics Associate Store SPRINGFIELD 

MARLBORO — Lechmere Sales 

City Hall Music SOUTH NASHUA, N.H. 

Radio Shack Lafayette Radio 

MEOFIELD Electronics Associate Store 

A&D Television WALTHAM 

MEDFORD : Waltham Camera & Stereo 

a WELLESLEY 
Cramer/Olson Electronics 

Pagnini’s Music Nook WEST QUINCY 

NORWOOD Olde Colony Store 

A&W Electronics WINCHESTER 

PEABODY Winchester Music 

Cramer/Olson Electronics . WORCESTER 

QUINCY Linear Sound 

Jason's Music 








Continued from page 12 
Allen-Bradley factory (which 
boasts the largest four-faced 
clock in the world — bigger than 
Big Ben), you can still hear peo- 
ple describing how to get some- 
where with expressions like, 
“Where the streetcar turns the 
corner around.” The streetcars 
have been gone for 10 years or so, 
but the tracks are still in the 
street, and the corners still turn 
around. 

There are lots of fun things to 
do in Milwaukee, and lots of fun 
people to meet. In 1970 the city 
and its environs held over 1,000,- 
000 people. There is a wonderful 
hotanical. garden housed in three 
domes that were designed by a 
guy who used to work for the 
Maidenform Bra company — at 
least that’s what the grounds- 
keepers say. Thus, they call the 


‘botanical garden “big tit,” but 


its real name is Mitchell Park 
Botanical Gardens. And then 
there’s an art center, called the 
War Memorial. And a museum 
with Indian displays and old cars 
and a reconstruction of the city 
streets as they were 100 years 
ago. And a Performing Arts Cen- 
ter is now used instead of the old 
Pabst Theater, which was built 
at the turn of the century. The 
Pabst is architecturally impres- 
sive, and the city is now trying to 
decide what to do with it. 

After you check out all-the cul- 
ture in Milwaukee, you can visit 
the breweries. You can go to the 
Schlitz brewery and the Pabst 
brewery and the Miller brewery 
and the Blatz brewery. The 
Blatz is the most fun to visit be- 
cause it’s so old — a dying beer 
company, with a slogan that goes 
“Good old Blatz is best.” In all of 
the breweries, you get a tour that 
explains how the stuff is made 
and then a trip down into the 
beer cellars where they pull out 
their best stock (in the Pabst and 
Blatz establishments, that’s the 
old “handmade” variety), ply 
you with it and some Wisconsin 
cheése and Milwaukee Sausage, 
from the Milwaukee Sausage 
Company, and by the end of the 
tour, you're quite drunk and 
stuffed. One brewery a day is all 
a moderate drinker can manage. 
If your pocket-book is slim and 
this is a low-rent vacation, make 
sure you visit the breweries. It’fl 
cut way down on your food and 
drink bills. 

Milwaukee has more bars per 
capita than any other city in the 
country. Many are neighbor- 
hood bars — the front of an old 
duplex made into the bar, the 
back into a kitchen, with the 
whole family living on top. The 
bars have names like “‘Hank and 
Mary’s,” ‘“The Two of Us,” ‘The 
M & N,” and so on. Three, four 
and sometimes even five bars to 
a block. 

One of the best bars is Drets- 
ka’s. Dretska is an old woman 
whose bar has dart boards — not 
the English kind, but dart base- 
ball boards, and a pool table and 
a popcorn machine and a color 
TV and a stereo juke box. But 
what sets Dretska’s off from 
other Milwaukee bars are the 
cartoons going round and round 
the big round bar, cartoons 
painted on 16x20 sheets of old 
window shade, oiled to make 
them translucent and painted on 
by Dretska. Cartoons like a pic- 
ture of a guy hanging upside- 
down from a chandelier by his 
legs, calling out to his wife, 
“C’mere honey! I just thought of 
another way to do it.”” Good Mil- 
waukee humor. Dretska stitches 
the cartoons together and then 
has them put on a motorized 
wire which pulls them around 
and around the bar. That way 
you don’t have to walk around 
the bar to see them, they just 
travel in front of you, and you 
can also keep track of how much 
you're drinking by trying to re- 
cognize the cartoons you saw be- 
fore come round again, and 
again. 

Milwaukee also has a few dat- 
ing bars, if you like that sort of 
thing. Dress is usually casual — 
bowling shirts will do. 
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Jet Europe 





SACO RIVER 
(Mt. Washington Valley, Conway, N.H.) (In Errol, N.H.) 


The The 
! Sandy, Crystal Clear, Gentle ANDROSCOGGIN RIVER 5846 ‘470 
} Rangley Lakes Region é 


True Wilderness Canoe Camping Located on Each River 
1-7 Days, Complete Lightweight Outfitting 


Canoe, Tents, Sleeping bags, Food, Shuttle 


Aiso Summer Whitewater Programs, Kayak School & Races 
0s OF- an lame. @-0 2-1 am Ox: Tan) ol: 





Center Conway; N.H. Errol, N.H. NED McSHERRY 
FOR FREE BROCHURE WRITE TO: P.0.. FRYEBURG, ME. 04037 


For Free Brochure Write to: P.O. Fryeburg, Me. 04037 Or Call 603-447-2177 


HAROLD'S 


DELI-REST AURANT in the MALL at CHESTNUT HILL 
Serving Breakfast Every Sunday - Open 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


JOIN US FOR LOX and EGGS and ONION ROLLS 


SUNDAY — Mua 














Allother Icelandic 











‘} Scheduled jet New York Scheduled jet New York 
to Luxembourg June thru Aug., | to Luxembourg June thru Aug., 
for stays of under 14 days. for stays of under 14 days. 


Compare their fares with our fares! 


Length Their Our You 
of stay fare fare save 


Save on Icelandic’s round- ry .. $846. .$470. .$376 


trip fares from New York to 


14TO 
Luxembourg, June thru Aug. * 
Check our fares against low- 21 DAYS .. .660"..470...190 


est comparable fares of any 22TO r 
other scheduled airline. En- 45 DAYS ...522*..430*...92 


joy similar savings from 46TO 
many other U.S. cities. 365 DAYS. . .846...600.. . 246 
“Add $15 each way weekends. 
Icelandic also offers lowest Tour Fares, 60-Day Advance Purchase 


Fares, Youth Fares and Group Fares. Prices subject to change. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. ‘ 


630 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10020 Phone: (212) 757-8586 
For local toll free number dial (800-223-5080) 
Please send me folders on lowest-cost fares and tours to Europe. 











MAKE IT HAROLD'S HAROLD'S Deli-Restaurant 




















| | 
| | 
| | 
OPEN | ann | 
| Street 
iy = DINN Mon. -Tues - Wed - Thurs. - Fri City 
| ER 7A.M.toll P.M | state Zip ————— | 
! ns AFTER THEATER SAT OPEN TILL MIDNIGHT My Travel Agent is 
f * WHILE SHOPPING SUN 8AM tolOPM ‘ JGELANDIC AIRLINES |! 
L Lowest Jet Fares To Europe Of Any Scheduled Airline 





AS ot; 407 WASHINGTON STREET 
te le SOMERVILLE, MASS. 02143 
(617) 623-8656 
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crNRISE COUNTY 
PHOTO SERVICES THE CHEESE CASK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


CHROMES THE REAL PARER MARCH 12, 1975 PAGE FORTY-THREE 























(COLOR TRANSPARENCIES) 
HAND ENLARGED 
G COLOR CORRECTED 


ON EKTACHROME DUPLICATING FILM BOURS IN 


- UP TO 4x5 $7.50 
- UP TO 8x10 $12.50 7+ 
5 ounce 
! e Package 
wy 


E-3 PROCESSING 
- EKTACHROME PROFESSIONAL 


120 $2.00 VIE DE FRANCE 


“oe BAGUETTE 


Ww Ww 
BGW Custom Printing Available 
BOX 3043 
SALEM, MASS. 
745-6220 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


e SEIDEN SOUND, INC. 
Amherst 
Pittsfield 


e FRED LOCKE STEREO 
Springfield 


CONNECTICUT 


e FRED LOCKE STEREO 
New Haven 
E. Hartford 
Avon 
Berlin 
Waterbury 


e ARROW ELECTRONICS 
Norwalk 


e AUDIOCOM | i 4 
Old Greenwich th e t rey i al i gy 


experience loudspeaker 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


e ACTION AUDIO 
Concord 
Manchester 





NEW YORK 


e SEIDEN SOUND, INC. 
Albany 

Colonie 

Glens Falls 

Latham 

Utica 

Schenectady 





See and Hear the Total | 
Experience Loudspeaker at any of 


these authorized Tempest dealers. | 
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Pioneer Valley 


te SOFA:A TRAVEL 
i 
Jeng hina $8 a day on Saco River | 
$65.00 107-935-234 ) ) 


Turners Falls, Mass. — fF (Europe for the Student and Budget Traveler) 


(Airport) 
(413) 863-2016 & 527-2185 @ Advance Purchase Travel Group Charter Flights to Amster- 
S dam, Dublin, London, Madrid and Paris {The latest Student/ 





























Paw Youth fares M The New Apex Fare MM Air/Sea Packages to and 
—— from Europe @ Student Charter flights around Europe, and 
NEW HAMPSHI ecsomadionel Suadent > Oatablinptee tiseset Lintbloe Gen 
FOR SALE Cotrees Mitong Tours, Short Tours, Study. Sun and Fun Foote! 
oe Sat ne en ree ear 


al 


A, 
or an ‘Bookmaster location. (many open late and on weekends 


FINANCING 
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136 East 57th St:, Suite 1205 
New York, New. York 10022 
















































































































EVERGREEN PLI-8000 
Py 266-3751 | & r 
SAI N G or H ‘e) O L The Perfect Tie-Up. Our Rope and Canvas slip-on that ties charm- 
f ingly round your leg. Perfect for sun places all summer long. Choose 
ol amial=mn (2i5'e dale] le lale st Turquoise, Black or Red Canvas. $24. 
falsmeolol>\imelale| 
sailing scho 
fore) Ul alia’ mn maleh 
Massacnusetts 
for those who care about the quality of tennis instruction... . 
* 
ae 
t Brandeis Uni | 
Adult and Junior Summer Day Camp 
under the personal direction of Arnie Brown 
June 25-28 Special Junior Training Session 
June 30-August 31 5-day 5-evening and weekend sessions 
weekly 
Limited enroliment 4:1 student/teacher ratio all levels of tennis ability 
for information please call 924-6365, or stop by at 
TENNIS/NOW, 12 Watertown Street 
across the bridge from Watertown Square ; 
ee 
H 
ve | wa a Naik? oa a % BRS 
: Ernie Clair Toyota 
The “CITADEL” ts the ONLY bicycle lock that will stop both boit 
‘ YO : A sig Beg A. lg a cect ack sais no atch rine PRD 
; 4 ¥y fo) naar a or Se sean wis bike. you can't afford to be 
617-327-4144 without’s “CITADEL” ale 
q ; : oD 
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The World: Innocence Abroad 


Everyone knows that anyone who’s anyone has been abroad—even if they went on 
a BU charter flight with 50 bucks and a Gerry backpack full of dirty socks and dope. 
Those faraway places with strange-sounding names — like England, France and Mex- 
ico — draw thousands of us to alien shores each season. 

We go because we want to get away from here. Because we think that our own 
country is.no damn good and all those other countries just have to be better. We go for 
old-world charm and old-world food and old-world bathrooms. We believe that all 
those foreigners are stretching hands of friendship across the sea in a gesture of univer- 
sal brotherhood. Ah, but the Ugly American goes with you — always. But if you’re 
willing to put up with some parochialism — if you’re able to weather the vicissitudes of 
being a stranger in a strange land — you can find things over there unlike anything 
that exists in the States. 

For example, you might discover that the world is not round. Knowledgeable world 
travelers agree that the so-called ‘‘globe”’ actually tapers out at the top and bottom and 
looks more like a vertical parallelogram than a cheese omelet. This is just one of the in- 
teresting and useful cocktail-party facts which you can learn from our exclusive 
‘‘World”’ section — a section so exhaustive that, if all the words in it were laid end to 
end at the Equator, they would stretch a long way. 

We have flung our correspondents far to garner their nuggets for this issue. Andy 
Merton went to France — the airline paid for the trip — to write a piece about what 
it’s like to go to France and have the airline pay for it. Our other writers have waited 
for the sun at Stonehenge and survived the Mexican heat as well as the local bartering 
system. 

And so, as the sun sinks slowly over the horizon, we bid a fond welcome to the 
world and say a happy “‘Aloha’”’ to its waving palms and smiling natives. Let the slides 








begin. 
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France: A Nice 


Place to Junket. . . 


By Andy Merton 

The French Alps were full of 
German and Japanese tourists 
last January. Hardly an 
American in sight. This is good, 
if you happen to be an American. 
It is good for a couple of reasons, 
the first being that the French, 
after years of taking American 
tourtists for granted (as well as 
for a lot of other things) have 
finally realized that we are an 
endangered species. American 
bucks are no longer flowing like 
Coca-Cola, and the French are 
making a determined effort to 
correct that situation. 

The result is that the French 
are being nice to us. (Another 
reason they are being nice to 
Americans is that lately they 
have discovered that rich Jap- 
anese tourists and rich German 
tourists are every bit as obnox- 
ious as rich Americans used to 
be.) The French at the ski re- 
sorts in the Alps this winter 
seemed to view the Americans as 
underdogs. They understood 
that we had been through a lot 
the last couple of years and 
treated those few of us who show- 
ed up with a surprising amount 
of understanding and sym- 
pathy. (The word has not gotten 
though to everyone in France, I 
hasten to add. At the Jacques 
Borel, for example, a new hotel 
adjacent to the Charles de 
Gaulle Airport outside Paris, the 
personnel are rude, arrogant and 
patronizing in the best tradition 
of the ’50s and ’60s. Ask for a 
men’s room in English and you 
get a blank stare. Ask in French 
and you get a snicker and a 
broad sweep of the hand, indi- 
cating that the men’s room is 
somewhere between the bank of 
elevators on the right and the 
swimming pool on the left and 
that a man with a full bladder is 
somehow a deficient human be- 
ing. In a situation like this, one 
does one’s best to reciprocate — 
one is unable to piss on the rug, 
however, because the desk clerk 
has one’s passport — buf such an 
experience takes the edge off 
what should be a relaxing stay.) 

But the Jacques Borel was the 
exception on this trip. The 
French for the most part seem 
willing now to accept Americans 
as fellow homo sapiens, and 
there are some distinct advan- 
tages in coming from a pitiful, 
helpless giant. One is the junk- 
et, the best way to travel through 
France — or just about any- 
where. 

“Junket,” according to my 
Random House unabridged dic- 
tionary, means “a trip, as by an 
official or legislative committee, 
paid out of public funds and os- 
tensibly to obtain information.” 
The word has unsavory conno- 
tations. Public funds, congress- 
men on “‘factfinding”’ missions to 


Pago Pago, Senator Brooke and 
Governor Romney junketing to 
Vietnam and coming back brain- 
washed. And that word “‘osten- 
sibly."” People who write dic- 
tionaries are not supposed to ex- 
press skepticism in their work, 
yet there it is. Sticky. Like an- 
other definition of junket also in 
Random House: “a sweet, cus- 
tard-like food of flavored milk 
curded with rennet.” 

On January 2 of this year I was 
offered a junket — an eight-day 
ski trip to the French Alps. 

Only recently have the French 
attempted to promote their Alps 
in the aggressive, successful 
manner the Austrians have been 
using for years. Ten relatively 
new French ski resorts have com- 
bined in a loose federation 
known as SNO; a lift ticket pur- 
chased at one is good at the other 
nine as well. During the past 10 
years thousands of hotel units 
and hundreds of chair lifts and 
poma lifts have been con- 
structed in eastern France near 
the Swiss and Italian borders. 
The Germans, the most pros- 
perous people in Europe, have 
come, and the Japanese and the 
French themselves — the ski 
boom in France is only five to 10 
years behind the boom in Amer- 
ica. But up to this point, the 
Americans have not flocked to 
the new resorts. The French 
Tourist Agency, Air France and 
SNO are pushing hard to change 
this situation. Part of this pro- 
motional effort involves junk- 
ets. 

My junket was to be a tour of 
three of the SNO ski resorts. I do 
not ski — or had not skied up un- 
til that time — but the hell with 
petty details. France is France; I 
figured I would get to Paris 
somehow. The first thing I did 
was accept. The second thing I 
did was attempt to justify this 
acceptance in light of the above 
observations about junkets. I 
thought about a friend on the 
New York Times who got a guid- 
ed tour of Prudhoe Bay while 
covering the Alaskan pipeline 
issue; he arrived back in New 
York still skeptical (plus one). 
Then I thought about a Boston 
newspaperman who has ac- 
cepted so many freebies that he 
has earned the nickname “Sun- 
tan Sam” (minus one). Then I 
considered the existential as- 
pect — how may one continue to 
criticize that which one has not 
experienced first-hand (ration- 
alization: no score)? I next con- 
sidered an explosive personal sit- 
uation which certainly might 
benefit from a trip abroad, and I 
considered the advice of my 
friends (‘‘Go!’’) and my enemies 
(“Go and get killed falling off a 
mountain’’) and by that time I 
was on the plane. The matter 
was out of my hands. 
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Such was my state of mind the 
evening of January 9 as I sat on 
an airplane eating an 11-course 
meal which was better than any- 
thing available in at least 95 per- 
cent of the restaurants in the 
Boston area. And well it should 
have been: it cost approxim- 
ately $293 to anyone foolish 
enough to buy a first-class ticket. 
Figure it this way: a regular 
economy round-trip, Boston-to- 
Geneva, costs $658, while a first- 
class ticket costs $1244 — a dif- 
ference of $586. For that $586 the 
first-class traveler gets, coming 
and going, slightly wider seats, 
an open bar, a blindfold and lit- 
tle elastic slippers for sleeping 
(this to me was the height of — 
or the depth of — decadence) 
and an 11-course meal. That’s 
two meals for $586, or one for 
$293. Here, then, is the $293 
menu: 

Medaillon de Foie Gras 

Amandine 

Homard du Maine a la 

Parisienne 
Corre D’Agneau Persille 

Poularde Poilee Au Cham- 

pagne 

Bouquetiere de petits 

legumes 

Pommes au gratin 

Dauphinois 
Salade de Saison 
Plateau de Fromages de 
France 
Bombe Glace Alhambra 
Petits Fours 


/ 


> 
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Cafe de Colombie 

Aperitifs 

The most economical way to 
take this trip, incidentally, is in 
a group with at least nine other 
people. This is called a Group In- 
clusive Tour (GIT) and costs 
$346 per person, round-trip. 
Once in the mountains, another 
$204 per person will cover a de- 
cent hotel room for a week, in- 
cluding continental breakfast, 
dinner, lift ticket and taxes and 
gratuities. (Lunch is extra, since 
most people do not come back to 
the hotel for lunch.) Skiing les- 
sons cost eight dollars an hour 
for one or two people, nine dol- 
lars an hour for three or four. An 
Alpine guide costs $30 a day. All 
of these little expenses are excel- 
lent reasons to find yourself a 
junket if you can. The French 
Tourist Office sends 40 Amer- 
ican journalists to France every 
year, and other countries do sim- 
ilar kinds of things. Get yourself 
a press pass. 

I arrived at Charles De Gaulle 
Airport around 9 a.m. January 
10, a full day ahead of the rest of 
my junket, who were flying in 
from New York. I checked in 
briefly at the aforementioned 
Hotel Jacques Borel and im- 
mediately caught a bus to Paris. 
(I'll skip over that part of the 
trip, which was not on the itin- 
erary supplied by Air France and 
the government tourist office.) 
January 11 — same time, samé 





airport — I met the rest of my 
junket, and we headed for Gen- 
eva by plane and then the Alps 
by bus. 

This particular junket had 
only four members, two others 
having cancelled out. Of the four 
of us, only two were accom- 
plished skiers. One of these was 
Larry Walsh, writer of politics 
and skiing for the Pittsburgh 
Press. Walsh has a theoretical 
knowledge of skiing which im- 
mediately convinced me that he 
could probably somersault at 
least as well as the girl in the 
Budweiser commercial. (He 
turned out not to be a hotdog- 
ger, however; when he left his 
feet, it was unintentional.) 
Walsh undoubtedly saved me 
from a great deal of discomfort. 
A quiet, balding giant of a man, 
he could not bear to see anyone 
ski without the proper equip- 
ment. On the bus to the moun- 
tains, he asked about mine. I 
said I would rent skis and boots 
and that I had a parka. 

‘What about gloves?” he said. 

I showed him some gloves I 
had picked up at Streeter and 
Quarles for three bucks the week 
before. 

‘Nice driving gloves,”’ he said. 
“You'll get frostbite if you try to 
ski in them.” 

I said this prospect did not ap- 
peal to me, whereupon Walsh 
loaned me a pair of gloves which 

Continued on page 22 
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If you’re between 12 and 20, British Airways Youth Fare is an offer 
you can hardly refuse. $452 round trip between Boston and London from 
June 1 through August 31. 

The only “must-do” is making your reservation within five days of 
the flight you want. 

You can stay in Britain almost as long as you like. One day or one 
year. But while you’re there a great way to see it all is with a BritRail 
Youth Pass. Just $65 for 14 days of unlimited rail travel. You'll also find 
other bargains as timeless as Stonehenge, which still costs a quarter. Or as 
precious as the Crown Jewels, which are 35 cents (to look at, of course). 
But if you really want the royal treatment, get an “Open To View” ticket. 
It’s seven dollars and it admits you to over 300 palaces, castles, mansions, 
gardens and abbeys around Britain. 

British Airways Youth Fare. It pays to see your ‘Travel Agent. 


British airways 


We'll take good care of you to Britain. Europe. The World. 





British Airways, 76 Arlington Street, Boston 02116. Tel. (617) 426-4105 
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REPAIR 


Boston 


CAMPERS 
BACKPACKERS 


Tents * Sleeping Bags ¢ Gear 
All At Discount Prices 


jersey St 


5936-6237 





SAM COHEN’S 
SURPLUS 


1134 Montello St., Rte. 26, Brockton 
586-2945 * Open 8-5 Mon-Sat. 
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A Full Line Of Tents, Sieeping Bags and Camping Gear 








3 DAYS @ 3 NIGHTS 
IN THE WILDERNESS 


$29 Per Person Double Occupancy 
INCLUDES: 3 nights lodging, 


swimming pool, gondola rides, out- 
door games and evening activities. 


ENJOY sailing, whitewater canoe- 
ing, hiking, biking, horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, swimming, hang gliding, 
fishing, arts and crafts. 
Instruction available in all activities. 


Free Brochure, Information and 
Reservations: 
Sugarloaf Summer Resort 
Box 6 
Kingfield, Maine 04947 
(207) 237-2000 











COOH OOS COOHHHOEEOS IClin & Save’ COCOCOCCOCCOCEOOCOEEOE 


10% off with this coupon 
on Labor only 


TURNIN... 


TUNE UP... 
DRIVE OUT.. 


@ Foreign & Domestic car specialists 

e Complete auto body &engine repair 

e@ Free insurance estimates 

eAllrepairs guaranteed 

@ Towing service 

@ Advice on used car purchase 

@ One-day service on most jobs 

@ Competent & Concerned Mechanics 
desiring new customers — not once, 

but again & again. 


3&J AUTO REPAIR 


38 Regent St. (off Mass. Ave.) 
Porter Square, Cambridge 
(across from car wash) 
Phone 491-3786 or 354-8740 








Continued from page 20 
would have kept Admiral Perry 
happy. 

The other accomplished skier 
on this trip was Gretchen Parks 
Bourne, a photo editor for Cos- 
mopolitan. Gretchen is a small, 
slim woman with a round, tan 
face, even features and a fur coat 
which she lives in, except when 
she is skiing. She believes de- 
voutly in the “Cosmo Girl’ as 
portrayed by her publication. 
“It’s really not based on ‘how to 
get a man,’” she says, de- 
fending the magazine. “It is ‘how 
to become a better you.’ You 
should see the mail that comes 
in. From the Midwest mostly, 
written in pencil on lined paper 
— girls will write in for the pat- 
tern of the dress on the cover. A 
$900 dress! Imagine.” (I try to 
imagine a girl in Ohio writing in 
on lined paper, requesting the 
pattern of one of those silver 
lame Cosmopolitan cover out- 
fits where the neckline stops just 
short of the pubic hair. I fail.) 
Gretchen Parks Bourne says 
Cosmopolitan is an ego-booster, 
something that lets women know 
other women share their prob- 
lems, and that said problems can 
be overcome. She lives on River- 
side Drive in Manhattan with 
her ‘‘mate” (her term for not- 
married-but-cohabiting) and as- 
sorted children. On the slopes 
she skied around me in slow, 
graceful S-curves. 

The non-skier in this group 
was Alan Halpern, the editor of 
Philadelphia Magazine. Hal- 
pern is a stocky, graying man 
with owlish eyes accented by 
owlish glasses. He explained that 
he was here because another 
Philadelphia Magazine staffer, a 
skier, had cancelled at the last 
minute — and what was the 
sense of wasting such an oppor- 
tunity? Halpern had been in 
Paris on V-E Day and was de- 
lighted to find a number of bis- 
tros exactly where he had left 
them. 

To keep the four of us happy, 
Air France supplied a long, lean 
and cheerful American guide 
named Sherry Weymouth, who 
skied beautifully, and the 
French Tourist Office supplied 
us with another guide, Marie- 
Paule Bournoville of Paris, who 
did not. Actually Marie-Paule, a 
small, shy woman with freckles, 
had mastered the mechanics of 
skiing perfectly, but she was 
scared of heights and tended to 
freeze up on anything more than 
a 10-degree slope. She was tre- 
mendous for my morale. 

Thus, the ratio was two-to- 
one: four journalists to two 
guides. But it did not end there, 
because each of the three ski re- 
sorts also supplied us with a 
guide, sometimes two, so the ra- 
tio often got down to one-to-one. 

Let me add that there was no 
hanky-panky on this trip. 
(Right, I was disappointed too, 
at ‘first, having had in mind 
those congressional junkets to 
Pago Pago. But this way, we 
were all still talking to one an- 
other at the end of the trip.) We 
journalists are a wholesome lot, 
when forced to be. 

During the five days we actu- 
ally skied, the schedule went 
something like this: 

8 a.m. — Continental 
breakfast. It is a good idea to 
eat a lot; it’s a long way to 
lunch. 

9 a.m.-2 p.m. — Ski. Most- 
ly Alpine trails. 

2-3 p.m. — Lunch at some 
smal! restaurant tucked away 
in the mountains. Many 
courses. excellent food. Als« 
wine, sometimes warmed. 

} p.m.-6 p.m. Stagger 
out of the restaurant and ski 
some more. (A marvelous eu- 
phoria usually hit me right 
around 5 p.m.; | got the feel- 
ing | could do anything on 
skis. The guides, who are paid 
to recognize such idiocy. 
would begin sticking very 
close to me. Mangled bodies 
on the mountainside are not 
good for business.) 


6-7:30 p.m. — Collapse in 
hotel room. Soak in hot tub. 
Agonize over not being in 
shape. 

8-9:30 p.m. — Dinner. Al- 
ways at least seven courses. 
Always at least two wines. 

9:30-midnight — Sample 
night life. (These places in 
the Alps come complete with 
nightclubs. Unfortunately, 
the music stinks. What passes 
for rock in France these days 
is a cross between David Cas- 
sidy and Herman’s Hermits, 
but with less beat. The dan- 
cing is self-conscious, inhib- 
ited — nothing at all like the 
skiing. 

From my point of view, Les 
Arcs, the first of the resorts on 
our itinerary, was the most sat- 
isfactory; they are kind to nov- 
ices there. Nobody laughed when 
I stumbled out of the pro shop on 
my rented, one-meter skis. And 
on my first day out an instructor 
who was not the least bit pat- 
ronizing taught me all about par- 
allel turns — or at least enough 
about them so that I was able to 
do terrifying things on the moun- 
tainside by afternoon. The gen- 
eral consensus among skiers | 
talked to at all three resorts is 
that Les Arcs is the place to go 
for lessons. They do not bother 
with the snowplow or the stem- 
christie; they teach parallel 
turns, right from the first day. 
Short skis are encouraged at the 
outset. (By the end of the trip, I 
had progressed from three-foot- 
long skis to five-footers.) 

The director of Les Arcs knew 
what they were doing when they 
chose as their publicity director 
one Veronique Abrial. It was 
probably Veronique that Air 
France had in mind when they 
coined their current advertising 
slogan, ‘“‘Have you ever done it 
the French way?’ Veronique 
must be six-feet tall, most of it 
legs. One look at Veronique and 
the travel agents, reporters and 
other nosy types forget to ask 
such prying questions as, ““How 
much does it cost to rent a con- 
dominium for a month?” or, “Is 
there good medical service avail- 
able?” Such petty details simply 
become irrelevant at these times. 
Veronique did, however, insist 
on showing us one of the Les Arcs 
condominiums: her own. It was a 
tiny studio apartment with a 
magnificent view of Mont Blanc 
(everything up there has a mag- 
nificent view), a desk, a chair, 
two beds and a kitchenette bare- 
ly wide enough to slide through 
sideways. The two beds were 
pushed together. On the win- 
dowsill was a large photograph of 
a stud who makes Jean-Paul 
Belmondo look gnarled and ugly 
by comparison. The stud was 
grinning a modest grin, and his 
shirt was open to the waist, re- 
vealing a hairy chest. “I live 
ahlohne,”’ breathed Veronique, 
nodding toward the photograph, 
“bot somtimes I have room- 
mate.” 

In many ways Veronique was 
typical of the people who staff 
these French Alpine resorts: 
young, easy-going, . and basic- 
ally hedonistic. The life style was 
probably best summed up by 
Christiane Parquet, a ski guide 
at Tignes, the last of the three re- 
sorts on the tour: ‘Last week, I 
guided around a woman who 
said life is a series of problems 
and worries to be overcome. How 
can someone live such a life? I 
cannot imagine it.’ Christiane 
splits her year between the Alps 
and the South Pacific, where she 
teaches waterskiing at a branch 
of the Club Mediterranee 

Mv own skiing career reached 
new heights — literally — on the 
second day at Les Arcs. Our 
guide was one Norman Dumas, 
an American from Rangely. 
Maine, who. was in no hurry to 
get back there. Dumas was a hot 
dogger, constantly doing double- 
gainers over granite out- 
croppings to keep from getting 
bored. With Dumas it was eith- 
er ski or be left behind, and since 

Continued on page 24 
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When we introduced the Ohm F a few 
months ago, we called it the last loud- 
speaker. 

We explained that this new invention 
(U. S. Patent 3,424,873) is the last loud- 
speaker in the same sense as the wheel was 
the last device for transmitting rotary or 
rolling motion. 

Like the wheel, we said, our speaker is a 
mathematically perfect engineering con- 
cept, utterly simple and unimprovable. Only 
its physical construction can evolve further, 
not the design itself. When a single cone re- 
produces 30 to 20,000 Hz without crossovers 
and has a cylindrical output in perfect phase 
with the input signal at all frequencies (‘‘co 
herent sound’), the design can be consid- 
ered final. 

Since then, our claims for the Ohm F have 
found support in the authoritative editorial 
pages of Stereo Review. In the November 
1973 issue, the Equipment Test Reports by 
Hirsch-Houck Laboratories asserted: 

“The Ohm F can do some things that no 
other speaker in our experience is capable 
of.” 

After acknowledging that “the cone has 
not been designed to function as a ‘piston’ 


LOU DSPEAKE 
(REVIEWED). 








speakers we had on hand,” in the words 
of the review, showed that ‘‘only the 
Ohm F was able to produce a reasonable 
facsimile of a square wave.” This plus the 
toneburst response of the speaker “tended 
to confirm. . . that it has transient-response 
capabilities surpassing those of the best 
conventional (piston) speakers.”’ 

Further excerpts from the Ohm F test 
report: 

“In our simulated live-vs.-recorded test it 
rated A to A+ ...with one of the larger 
power amplifiers, able to deliver 100 watts 
or more, the sound began to warrant the use 
of such words as ‘awesome’... achieves 
state-of-the-art performance.” 

The conclusion of the review requires 
some reading between the lines: 

“As to whether or not the Ohm F is there- 
fore the ‘best’ speaker available—we will 
leave that to the ears of audiophiles; we 
are prepared to say, however, without reser- 
vations, that it is easily one of the best.” 

Think about that. Wouldn’t any re- 
sponsible journal hesitate to declare 
categorically that a totally new and un- 
familiar product is the best, period? Even if 
they thought so? 





(as virtually all other cones are), 
but should be viewed as a termi- 
nated acoustic transmission line,” 
the review states that “the Ohm F 
produced one of the flattest ex- 
tended curves we have ever seen 
..it has a uniform energy output 
across the full audio-frequency 
range...” 
Square-wave tests of the Ohm 
F against ‘‘several other fine 





The Ohm F comes in a striking, 
tapered column cabinet, about 
31/2 feet high, and is price: at 
$400. If your local dealer doe. 1’ 
carry it yet, write us and we'll |: :\p 
you. 

We want your next loudspea\er 
to be the last loudspeaker. 

Ohm Acoustics Corp., 


241 Taaffe Place, Chm 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 11205. 
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July 10-16 


© 


Summer Programs at Karmé-Chdling (Tail of the Tiger) 


Summer Da-Thun 
July 26-August 24 


Retreat Workshops 


Intensive introductions to the philosophy and 
practice of Buddhist meditation, offered by 
the staff of Karmé-Chiling 


The Battle of the Ego 


June 13-15 $45 


for information 
or reservations: 


Meditation: Working With Basic Sanity 
July 4-6 $45 
Mahayana: The Path of Compassion 


August 15-21 $90 


The Four Dharmas of 
Gampopa 


a seven day intensive seminar with 
Chégyam Trungpa, Rinpoche 
Karmé-Chiling (Tail of the Tiger) 


$140 informal accommodations 
$170 inn space 


A concise and complete view of the Buddhist path 
from confusion to living enlightenment. 


A month-long program of all-day group 
meditation practice, staffed by meditation in- 
structors trained by Trungpa Rinpoche. 
Recommended for 
meditators alike. $240, including meals and 
accommodations. 50% deposit by July 10. 





beginners and experienced 


Secretary, Dept. P 


Karmé- Chéling 
Barnet, Vt. 
05821 
802-633- 
4444 
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my terror of being left alone to 
starve/freeze on the slopes out- 
weighed my terror of breaking 
my body into its respective com- 
ponents, I skied. We covered 10 
miles of Alps before lunch. (A 
word of caution: three-foot-long 
skis, while terrific for learning 
fundamentals, are lousy for tra- 
versing mountains. I did a lot of 
walking that morning.) Fortun- 
ately, nobody was in any hurry, 
and in any case I enjoy speed. 
The usual pattern was this: I 
would ski complacently for a 
while, lose control, hurtle down 
the mountain ahead of every- 
body else, fall, and spend five 
minutes or so reassembling my- 
self while everyone else in our lit- 
tle group skied on by. Then I 
would catch up, roar on by again 
(practicing parallel turns like 
mad, even when there was no 
place to turn) and fall, and the 
process would repeat itself. Nor- 
man Dumas professed to be de- 
lighted with my progress, de- 
spite the fact that I left a trail of 
divots all over the slopes. Fin- 
ally — at around 1:30 — Dumas 
came to a halt at the top of a 
cliff. He waited for the rest of us 
to assemble, then pointed 
straight down: “‘You see that lit- 
tle wooden building? That’s 
where we eat lunch. Let’s go.“ 
With that, he was off down the 
cliff. Ninety degrees, or maybe 
91, I swear. But by God, I was 
hungry. Inspired by the thought 
of food, I skied far beyond my 
ability to a point perhaps 100 


yards from the restaurant. Then 
reality intruded in the form of a 
swan dive — I did a magnificent 
two-point landing (nose and 
chin), sliding the rest of the way 
down on my face. At the bot- 
tom, Dumas applauded. 


The other two resorts on the 
tour, Val D’Isere and Tignes, 
were equally congenial and 
equally gorgeous. At none of the 
three was there ever a wait for a 
chair lift; January, I am told, is 
the low season because it is in 
between various French _ hol- 
idays, and the Germans, Japan- 
ese and occasional Americans 
(and even more occasional Eng- 
lish) have the slopes to 
themselves. 


As to the quality of the skiing 
itself, I can only judge from what 
others said; based on this infor- 
mation, the skiing is fantastic. 
(It had snowed heavily the week 
before we arrived. During our en- 
tire stay the sun was out, and the 
temperature remained in the 
high 30s. I am told we were 
lucky.) 


We wound up the junket with 
a couple of days in Paris, at a 
Sheraton hotel. (Warning: do 
not stay at the Sheraton in Paris, 
because you will think you are in 
Cleveland. The place is lousy 
with Americans.) And on the 
morning we left for the United 
States, the realities of the world 
at large closed in with a bang: 
Arab terrorists siezed an El Al 
plane at Orly Airport. 

Things were back to normal. 
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Stonehenge: A 
Druid Awakening 








By Clif Garboden 

It had been some years since 
network television aired an hour- 
long special on Stonehenge and 
the then revolutionary theories 
of one Prof. Gerald Hawkins who 
contended that those myth- 
ridden stone giants on Salisbury 
Plain in Wiltshire had been built 
by prehistoric Britons who must 
have been smarter than they 
looked. According to Hawkins, 
Stonehenge was neither a shrine 
nor a sacrifice temple. He claims 
it was actually a primitive ‘‘com- 
puter” that marked the steps of 
the sun and performed tricks on 
certain astronomically prestig- 
ious days like mid-winter moon 
rise and the summer solstice. 

To give credence to his theory, 
Hawkins took a film crew out to 
Stonehenge one midsummer’s 
dawn and photographed the sun 
rising as predicted directly over 
the tip of a half-buried rock that 
Stonehenge scholars traditional- 
ly called the Friar’s Heel or 
Heelstone. 

All this was later explained to 
me again by Hawkins himself in 
Room 50 of the Stone Science 
Building at BU. It was this dis- 
cussion that made me want to 
see the stone computer in action 
for myself. 

To understand the 
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directly at a point on the globe 
23'» degrees north of the 
equator. This is the summer 
solstice — the longest day of the 
year in the Northern 
hemisphere, the time when the 
North Pole gets sunshine 24 
hours a day and on our calen- 
dars, the first day of summer. 
Technically, the date of the 
solstice is June 22. That is the 
day Hawkins says the sun will 
invariably rise over the 
Heelstone. The date is fairly ap- 
proximate and calendar-makers 
put the first day of summer 
anywhere from June 20 to the 22. 

It was the result of this confu- 
sion that I and about 200 other 
thrill seekers found ourselves 
heading for Salisbury Plain on 
the evening of June 20 — 
technically, a day early. 

When we got to the ruins (after 
taking the bus from Salisbury to 
nearby Amesbury and then 
walking the rest of the way), we 
began to wonder just where we 
would be allowed to spend the 
time before the celestial birth- 
day party began. As it turned 
out, the British government had 
things planned for us. 

You may have heard of the 
Druids. If nothing else, they turn 
up in Hercules movies about an- 
cient Britain. Well, the Druids 
were tor real, but they were seers 
little 
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the ancient monument for their 
stone fences, attributed the con- 
struction of Stonehenge to the 
Druids, and no amount of con- 
temporary scholarship can dis- 
associate the name of that an- 
cient order from the lore of the 
structure. 

British government pamphlets 
insist that Stonehenge pre-dates 
the Druids by centuries, yet the 
Latter-Day Druids — sort of an 
Oddfellows organization — has 
been granted considerable liber- 
ties by the crown regarding the 
use of Stonehenge. This “loyal 
order” is allowed to practice its 
pseudo-pagan rituals every year 
on the morning of the summer 
solstice and occupy the ground 
to the exclusion of tourists, 
scientists and historians. 

What happens is this: all the 
Druids come out in white robes 
and parade around with torches. 
Then they pretend to sacrifice a 
chicken, greet the sunrise with 
commensurate pomp and leave. 

Some years ago, when solstice 
gazing turned into a pop-culture 
‘‘thing to do,’’ crowds of 
American college students 
stormed the circle of triliths, in- 
terrupting the Druids’ rites to 
get a. better look at the crack of 
dawn. 

Ever since that disrupted 
summer morning, Her Majesty, 
never one to pass up a chance to 
exercise her power over such that 
is hers, has taken steps to protect 
the 20th century Druid cult from 
the interfering riff-raff. 

So when we arrived at 
Stonehenge — the multi-thous- 

_and-year-old landmark that has 
managed to stand more or less 
intact through the Roman inva- 
sion, neglect and two World 
Wars — we found that it was be- 
ing protected — fenced off with 
triple coils of army surplus barb- 
ed wire, a fence, a ring of 
spotlights, five loudspeakers, 
British Army troops, bobbies 
and a company of Alsatians 
(police dogs). 

It turned into quite a scene. 
People with tents, sleeping bags, 
blankets or no shelter at all 
straggled in from the main road 
that skirts the monument 
ground, shocked or bewildered 
by the presence of the British 
equivalent to the TPF. 
Everybody asked everybody else 
what they were allowed to do. 

Well it seemed that no one, 
the Queen and the Alsatians in- 
cluded, was going to stop us from 
spending the night, but the 
loudspeakers warned us 
periodically against mucking 
about in the neighboring alfalfa 
field, because, they explained, 
the farmer might object. We 
pitched camp in a narrow grassy 
‘“*no-man’s-land”” between the 
alfalfa and the police. 

To make matters worse, the 
bobbies assumed that we were 
all there to gawk at the Druids, 
not the sun. The Druids, who 
didn’t really want to deal with us 
anyway, had sent word not to ex- 
pect them until the morning of 
the 22nd. Through some brazen 
miscarriage of logic, the 
authorities at the scene somehow 
justified the premature nature of 
their presence, while questioning 
ours. 

“Attention please,” blared the 
PA system. “This is not the 
solstice. The Society of Druids 
has informed us that they will 
not be holding their ceremonies 
tomorrow morning. You are ear- 
ly. Repeat, this is not the 
solstice.” 

Nobody cared. A faction of the 
sun’s audience was already sail- 
ing frisbees in the field. ‘‘Please 
do not damage the alfalfa!” 
remonstrated Her Majesty’s 
loudspeaker. 

My tent was pitched next to a 
homemade job decorated with 
thunderbirds. The guy inside 
was from Long Island, and he 
didn’t know from solstice. He 
was just stopping off on his way 
to a Fairport Convention con- 
cert. Generous soul, he kept in- 
viting women to share his 
wigwam. Five accepted. One an- 


nounced that she was over eight- 
and-a-half months pregnant and 
had a feeling something might 
happen any time. “Long Island” 
shot a thankful glance through 
the barbed wire at the bobbies. 

As the sun set slowly over the 
monument and the cops and the 
wire and the mini-Woodstock, 
the grassy strip filled up, mostly 
with American college students. 
A lithe British schoolgirl passed 
the time alternately announcing 
that she was a witch and warning 
people to leave her alone because 
she was under age. She had a 
voice like Liza Dolittle. Some- 
body kept playing a Jefferson 
Starship tape. The Americans 
sat in circles and sang “‘Michael 
Row the Boat Ashore.” It got un- 
believably cold, so I crawled into 
the tent and fell asleep. 

All in all, we were a well- 
behaved bunch. The night in- 
cluded only one major disrup- 
tion. The PA system again. 
“May I have your attention, 
please. Two gulls are missing. 
Their parents are quite concern- 
ed. If you would please allow the 
authorities to check your tents.” 

Gulls? Girls? 

There ensued a brief period of 
confusion while the police 
tripped over guide wires and 
shined their ‘torches’ about 
looking for a pair of runaway 
teenagers. 

Then back to sleep. 

+ 


Dawn comes very early on the 


solstice — even on the day before 
the solstice. I awoke to the sound 
of swelling conversation. A 
busload or two of about 200 
tourists and Wiltshire locals had 
arrived. I looked out and saw all 
these straight people tiptoeing 
around the bodies of my com- 
rades. 

I crawled out and secured a 
spot that was more or less in line 
with the magic rock on the other 
side of Stonehenge. 

It was a tense moment. Four- 
hundred minds filled with 
questions. Will it happen? Will 
we be able to see it? Will that 
woman in the teepee have her 
baby? Will the Druids come 
anyway”? Are we going to freeze 
to death? 

Well, the sun came up, and it 
came up in the right place. The 
cooperative English sky was 
perfectly clear except for a thin 
band of low clouds that sat 
smack on the eastern horizon. 
The first faint orange glow over 
in that vicinity signaled the 
climax. People were disap- 
pointed. There was no music, no 
revelations, no colored lights 
flashin’. 

Tourists climbed back in their 
buses, bobbies retreated and we 
went back to bed only to get up 
some hours later and find that 
the Stonehenge grounds had of- 
ficially opened for the day, and 
clean, well-rested tourists who 
were coughing up 10-pence 
apiece for the privilege of amb- 
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ling through the ruins, were lined 
up staring at us through the rus- 


ty wire. I shaved with some of 


these folks in the nearby men’s 
room. They didn’t ask any 
questions. I imagine some of 
them made notes in their jour- 
nals. 

Since I did all of this, the 
British government may have 
clamped down or loosened up — 
I don’t know. But it’s worth tak- 


ing a chance. Both Salisbury and 
Amesbury are but a short bus 
ride from London, and Stone- 
henge is an easy hitch from both 
towns. The solstice happens 
every year, and if it doesn’t rain 
and if you don’t die of exposure, 
you can witness one of the 
world’s oldest happenings. 

You only go around once in 
life, you might as well be cold 
and wet and disappointed. 








Mexico: Oaxaca Si, 


Acapuico No 
By Ande Zellman 


Mexico, the land of manana, 
can’t be rushed or planned. The 
tempo of life is slow, but there is 
also a sense of adventure if you 
do it right. Unfortunately, most 
vacationers limit their Mexican 
travel to Acapulco, where the 
only adventure is trying not to 
get ripped off in a savagely over- 
priced resort.The beaches in 
Acapulco are as pretty as their 
posters, but Miami supplies a 
culture equally foreign. Of 
course it you’re weak in spirit, go 
to a travel agency and get 
chartered to Acapulco. You'll get 
a great, supervised tan, but 
you'll be missing the essence of 
Mexico which can only be found 
in places where the natives are 
not as practiced in shaking down 
the turistas. 


Time and Money 
Traveling boils down to two 
major concerns: time and 
money. Mexico is a country 
where the traveler goes in style 
for richer or for poorer. A decent 
three-course meal (comida cor- 
rida) can generally be had for 
less than two dollars; with minor 
investigation and a strong 
stomach it can be swung for less. 
There are expensive hotels, and 
then there are the classic Mex- 
ican fleabags. Ask around and 
find a happy medium — 
something clean and quaint for 
two or three bucks a night. 
Regardless of government 
propaganda, guerrilla warfare 
still continues in Mexico, so 
camping in uncharted areas can 
be dangerous. For the most part, 
camping is free, although some 
Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 25 
organized camp grounds charge 
a nominal fee. A little ingenuity 
and a friendly attitude may lead 
to an invitation to camp in 
someone’s yard, barn or house. 

Money is very elastic in Mex- 
ico. It goes a long way for a 
tourist. 

The country has a way of 
sticking to your ribs — one week 
there feels like a month’s vaca- 
tion. Staying for more than a 
month leads you to wonder why 
you ever lived anywhere else. 


Mexico has beaches galore on 
both the Pacific and Caribbean 
coasts, enough to satisfy 
anyone's need for a moderately 
or totally deserted beach. Here 
are some suggestions. 


The (aribbean—Cozumel 
and Isia Mujeres 


Mesicana Airlines now has 
direct ‘lights from Miami to the 
Caribbean island of Cozumel for 
about S60, one way. If you plan 
to stay in a hotel, make your 
reservations in advance. 


Cozumel is a great favorite 
among Europeans, and its hotels 
fill up quickly. Camping is plen- 
tiful all up and down the 24-mile 
length of island. Lagoons are fill- 
ed with spectacular fish and cor- 
al gardens, and there are beach 
huts where small entrepreneurs 
rent snorkel and _ skindiving 
equipment. You can also rent or 
talk your way onto a boat. 
Cozumel is dotted with non- 


descript Mayan ruins, though 
getting to them is a problem. 
You can borrow or rent a horse 
(under five bucks for the day) 
and explore for yourself. Along 
the way take in the birds which 
gave Cozumel (cuzamil or “land 
swallows”’) its name. 

The island’s only town is San 
Miguel. Not much happens 
there, but the people are ex- 
tremely friendly, whether you 
speak the language or not. Some 
of the best mime I've ever seen 
took place one day in the plaza 
in San Miguel when a 
Frenchman who had to relieve 
himself tried to communicate his 
needs to a group of puzzled 
natives. 

Cozumel has excellent 
seafood, but almost everything 
else must be brought into the 
island by plane or boat, so plan 
ahead if you need something 
that may be in short supply. Do 
visit Cozumel soon, before it is 
completely strangled by hotels 
and the people who fill them. 

The much smaller and more 
isolated Isla Mujeres, six miles 
off Puerto Juarez in the Yucatan 
Peninsula, is the place to play 
Robinson Crusoe. Boats leave 
regularly from Puerto Juarez 
(and irregularly from Cozumel) 
to Isla Mujeres. Isla Mujeres 
(Island of Women) derives its 
name from the fact that pirates 
used to stash their women on Isla 
Mujeres while thay swashbuckl- 
ed their way out to sea. The 
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beaches are unexcelled in 
whiteness and camping is very 
free. For the less hardy, hotel ac- 
commodations do exist, though 
they’re on the expensive side. 


On the Mainland— 
Yucatan Peninsula 

The least expensive way to 
reach the Yucatan Peninsula is 
to arrange to drive to Miami or 
New Orleans, then fly to the 
main city of the peninsula, 
Merida. The majestic Mayan 
ruins at Chichen Itza and Tulum 
are readily accessible by public 
transportation leaving regularly 
from Merida. Days can be spent 
wandering around the ruins, 
with trips to Merida in between. 

Merida, long isolated from the 
rest of Mexico, has its own uni- 
que culture. A very musical 
Spanish is spoken in this 
beautifully clean, whitewashed 


city. Lebanese own businesses 


here, adding a touch of Mideast 
haggling to the already crazy 
Mexican bargaining system. 

There’s plenty to do in 
Merida. Stroll around town, visit 
the market, Museum of 
Archeology of Yucatan and the 
Cathedral. The famed pools and 
steambaths at the Hotel Colon 
are open to the public. Merida 
also boasts a red-light district, 
but if you like a tamer style of 
nightlife, there are plenty of 
respectable places in and around 
the town. The price range in 
hotels and restaurants is wide 
enough to suit everyone’s pocket. 
From Merida planes are 
available to Cozumel and buses 
travel from Merida to Puerto. 
Juarez, where you can catch a 
boat to Isla Mujeres. 


The Pacific Coast 
and Sidetracking 

Pick any spot on the Pacific 
coast and you'll find a perfect 
beach. But the best one is 
Mazatlan. Manzanillo, Barra de 
Navidad, Zihuatanejo (rapidly 
becoming another Acapulco) and 
Puerto Vallarta (Liz Taylor has a 
house there, if you care) are 
other beaches that offer the 
choice of semi- or total isolation. 
Having traveled the coast from 
north to south, I am convinced 
that the best coastal villages and 
beaches lie further south, closer 
to Guatemala. While they’re 
harder to get to (the transporta- 
tion system seems to have been 
designed by Rube Goldberg), 
this very problem keeps the 
beaches breathtakingly unin- 
habited. 

Puerto Escondido (Hidden 
Port) is a good example. To get 
there, you must first experience 
a minor adventure, by way of 
Oaxaca in south-central Mexico. 
Connections to Oaxaca can be 

Continued on page 29 
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Continued from page 26 
made from Mexico City or 
Merida by plane or bus. 


Oaxaca: Mushroom Land 

Oaxaca has long been known 
as the psychedelic mushroom 
capital of the world. Unless 
you’re a botanist, skip the 
mushrooms. (Unsuspecting 
visitors have been known to 
become mushrooms themselves). 
Instead, concentrate on the 
market in Oaxaca. Be prepared 
to be overwhelmed by the 
sweaters (about $15 in Mexico 
and $50 at Filene’s), serapes, 
blankets, jewelry, ceramics, etc. 
— all at very low prices. Oaxaca 
is the only place in the world to 
buy black clay pottery. You'll 
find everything from black clay 
cowbells. to little clay bird 
whistles that double as pipes. Be 
extremely discreet in asking 
where you can fill that pipe, or 
you'll wind up in a Mexican jail 
making those sweaters for the 
market. 


Oaxaca is the place to develop 
your bargaining talents. 
Remember not to give up once. 
you've set a price. It takes time 
to wear down the merchant, but 
no matter how nasty he gets, 
don't forget that it’s all an act. 
Be even nastier, walk away a 
dozen times, threaten to write to 
your congressman — just don’t 
give up. It’s all in the haggling 
game, and it’s what is expected. 
After the deal is closed, the ven- 
dor may take you to a cafe where 
you'll discover that half a dozen 
people there got a better deal 
than you. You needn’t speak 
Spanish to wheel and deal; the 
vendors are multi-lingual. 

The zocalo (plaza) is lined 
with outdoor cafes, and there are 
inexpensive hotels all over town. 
Christmas time is great fun in 
Oaxaca. Float after float circle 
the zocalo, dancing goes on in 
the streets, bands play all night 
and everyone indulges in lighting 
firecrackers. Mexicans love 
noise, and they'll love you if you 
help them make some. This 
leads to some great knock-down 
drag-out fights between the 
waiters in the cafes and the 
tourists, but it happens every 
year and is part of the celebra- 
tion. 

Easily reached by ‘public 
transportation are the Zapotec 
ruins at Monte Alban and Mitla, 
the home of the world’s oldest 
tree, not to mention more ruins. 
Throughout this area are brujas 
(witches) — though they'll never 
admit it — and tiny markets. 
Don't stay in Mitla for more 
than one night. The hotels are 

very nice and cheap, but the 
town is really weird. Don’t ask 
me why — it just is. 


Puerto Escondido — Via the 
High and the Low Road. 

The traveler has two choices in 
getting to Puerto Escondido. The 
easy way is to fly from Oaxaca in 
a 15-seat plane with refrigerator 


full of beer and a gutsy pilot who” 


can zero in on Monte Alban. Not 
knowing any better, though, I 
took the land route on a second- 
class bus (there are no first-class 
buses going to Puerto Escon- 
dido) with 20 seats, 35 humans, 
four chickens, one goat and fruit 
rolling down the aisle. The trip 
was scheduled for 10 hours, but 
it took 18 and I proved the theory 
that one can sleep standing up (I 
didn’t get a seat), with one eye 
open (when the lights are turned 
off hands fly out from all direc- 
tions). The road wasn’t paved, 
and I was too tired to appreciate 
the scenery. So take the plane, 
it’s worth it. 

In Puerto Escondido, there are 
inexpensive hotels as well as 
camping on the beach and ham- 
mocks that rent for 50 cents. The 
town has restaurants without 
names, menus with 30 items 
listed (only two of which are 
available), a bank that runs out 
of change at 10 a.m., merchants 
who will only take change and 
grass huts that serve food and 
drink. The highlights are the oc- 
casional town dance and the li- 
quadas. There may be no change 
in Puerto Escondido, but there 
are plenty of blenders in which to 
make liquadas, a filling drink 
made of the fruit of your choice, 


milk, eggs and honey.) And there 
is total isolation on the beach. 

Unless you are fortunate 
enough to have a boat, you must 
go back to Oaxaca to continue 
south, and flying is the way to 
go. The airport is easy to find in 
Puerto Escondido. Just look for a 
little man in a hut wearing 
headphones. He’ll be scanning 
the sky and signaling the plane. 
It’s better than the bus. 

Once back in Oaxaca, board a 
bus for Tehuantepec, where the 
women run the show and the 
men keep house. From Tehuan- 
tepec there is Salina Cruz on the 
Pacific coast, which has a good 
market and totally deserted 
beaches. From Salina Cruz, 
public transportation leads to La 
Ventosa, which boasts great 
beaches, hammocks to sleep in 
vand very friendly village people 
who will willingly trade seafood 
for something they'd like. (If you 
see a native wearing a Summer- 
thing t-shirt you'll know it used 
to be mine.) 

You can take a sidetrip two 
miles down the beach to the 
fishing village of Cuatemoc. 
They love to point out their new- 
ly installed electricity and will 
teach you to build unusual huts 
and nets if you stick around. 

The best places to go in Mex- 
ico are the places that are just 
bumped into. Getting away from 
it all requires more adventure 
and craziness than planned and 
chartered trips, but that’s what 
Mexico is all about. 
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Latin America: It’s 


Smarter to Barter 


By Roger Godfrey 

Taking along beads for trade 
with the natives was a custom 
among explorers of centuries 
past. Today, however, it might 
seem ridiculous to board a big jet 
bound for Guatemala or Ecua- 
dor clutching bags of trinkets to 
be swapped. But don’t be fooled. 
While it’s true that even the 
most isolated Latin American 
artisans have come to realize the 
value of the dollar bill, a little 
bartering can still fetch quite a 
lot. My wife and I fared extreme- 
ly well in this regard on a recent 
motoring trip through Central 
and South America; by the end 
of our 15-month marathon our 
little compact car was piled high 
with baskets, handwoven and 
embroidered goods, pottery, fig- 
urines, wall-hangings, etc., all 
thanks to the allure of odds and 


.ends that we had regarded as 


junk. 

Before setting out, I hadn’t re- 
alized the potential of those pos- 
sessions that we had consigned 
to the bottom of rarely opened 
drawers, such as old watches and 
clocks, flashlights, pens, tran- 
sistor radios, compacts, jewelry 
and clothes — not to mention 
gadgets, that good old American 
favorite. In those distant mar- 
ketplaces where crowds still ga- 
ther round hawkers of elixirs, I 


kicked myself many times for 
not snapping up some of those 
Christmas kitchen specials. Ne- 
ver again will I turn up my nose 
at a magical 10-speed push-but- 
ton vegetable shredder! 

Fortunately, once trade-fever 
had taken over, I was able to find 
quite a good supply of trade- 
ables among our carload of 
equipment. My tool supply was 
quickly decimated in Central 
America. The first to go was a 
hatchet-headed hammer in El 
Salvador. I knew the little man 
was hooked after I had bran- 
dished the strange implement 
while uttering a few carefully 
chosen superlatives. The result 
— a king-sized hammock. 

From then on it was smooth 
sailing. Of course, we weren’t al- 
ways lucky; not everybody wants 
to or is in a position to trade. 
Once or twice we spent time 
waiting for Papa to come back to 
his shop, only to be greeted by 
mocking laughter upon his re- 
turn. Only once, in San Jacinto, 
northern Colombia did we seem 
to offend anybody. There our 
overtures were greeted with the 
haughty stare one would expect 
at the cosmetic counter of Nie- 
man Marcus! Undaunted, we 
found next door what we had 
been bargaining for — a Diwi- 

Continued on page 30 
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The marketplace at Chichicastenango, Guatemala 


Continued from page 29 
soria or wall hanging — for the 
price of two college T-shirts. 

Whenever we found it hard to 
keep to our restricted budget, we 
could generally count on ex- 
changing chattels for food. A 
battered aluminum camping 
mug got us two pounds of succu- 
lent asparagus tips in Southern 
Chile. Similar transactions 
brought in a variety of food rang- 
ing from Venezuelan hallacas (a 
traditional Christmas tamale) to 
Peruvian anticuchos (delicious 
kebabs). We weren’t the only 
ones to keep the larder full in 
this way, either. Some friends we 
met in Costa Rica had a month’s 
supply of hot tortillas delivered 
twice daily to the door of their 
converted school bus, all for the 
modest outlay of a pair of Wool- 
worth earrings. 

Traveling overland through 
various nations, we also became 
aware of the possibility of ob- 
taining items peculiar to one 
country and trading them off in 
the next. This was particularly 
true of foodstuffs, although lack 
of space, agricultural controls 
and duties at the frontiers often 
frustrated our plans. Chilean ap- 
ples and wines were at a prem- 
ium in neighboring Peru. Two 
pounds of apples bought half a 
‘dozen whalebone pendants 
which would, in turn, be fodder 
for subsequent swaps. Even 
within the same country, the 
produce of one region was easily 
traded in another. Bananas and 
coconuts which were almost giv- 
en away in tropical lowlands 
paid for vegetables in the An- 
dean Altiplano. 

Where handicrafts were con- 
cerned, however, we often grew 
too attached to things we had 
bought with subsequent trade in 
mind. The 18-inch Ecuadorian 
walnut carving which I actually 
bought for three dollars in the 
town of San Antonio de Ibarra 
with a future trade in mind grew 
on us as we traveled on, and it 
now crowns a bookshelf at home. 
In Honduras, on our return, we 
traded a necklace and a small 
brass crucifix from Brazil for a 
large ceramic sow which I hadn’t 
anticipated keeping for more 
than a couple of days. I mount- 
ed it atop our roofbox. As we 
passed groups of Indians by the 
roadside, their smiling heads 
would spin under baskets and 
bundles and tiny fingers would 
point to the puerco, cerdo, chan- 
cho, cuche, coche, cochino or 
marrano. (That’s how I got to 
know how to say pig in all of the 
dialects from Honduras to the 
Rio Grande). Wherever we 
stopped people came running 
over, smiling and curious. In 
Guatemala and Mexico we ac- 
tually got tempting cash offers 
for Irving (such is her name), but 
we had already developed an ir- 
resistable attraction for her and 
she clung to her lofty perch until 
we reached the first snows back 


in the USA. 

Some of our hottest sellers 
were things whose desirability 
we learned of by chance. A plain 
T-shirt has little appeal, but it’s 
a different story when there is 
the name of an American uni- 
versity on it. In fact anything 
that has any kind of inscription 
in English is hot stuff right now. 
If you see a man in Chichicaste- 
nango with an ‘AMERICA, LOVE IT 
OR LEAVE IT” bumper sticker at- 
tached to his ox-cart, you can 
guess where it came from. 

A handsome powder compact 
or a locket is also an eye-catch- 
er, especially if you are dealing 
with a woman. Needless to say, a 
watch or small radio is a temp- 
tation too great for any head of 
family to resist. And those tiny 
portable spool-to-spool tape re- 
corders that became obsolete 
with the advent of the cassette 
are still highly prized by South 
American merchants, especially 
if you record their names in Eng- 
lish as part of your demon- 
stration. 

If you are going to Latin Amer- 
ica on your own wheels you can 
take along quite a stock of white 
elephants, but if you’re going by 
plane, you won't have much 
room to carry many large items. 
Stick to jewelry, watches, tran- 
sistor radios, bumper-stickers, 
and pad out the empty spaces 
with T-shirts and ties (ties trade 
well in city markets). Remem- 
ber, if you’re planning to bring 
back plenty of goodies you might 
was well use that reserved sou- 
venir space on the outward 
journey. 

You might want to throw in a 
new article such as a pocket cal- 
culator or a camera, both of 
which market for two to three 
times their US price in practic- 
ally all of Central and South 
America (Panama is a notable 
exception). Some people have 
even financed their entire trips 
in this way. But don’t get too 
tied up in hawking expensive 
gear for cash; otherwise your 
pleasure trip will become more of 
a business ordeal. Try to vary 
your collection of tradeables, 
too. At checkpoints you may 
have a hard time explaining 
away a case full of used radios. 
And what self-respecting offi- 
cial would ever take used mer- 
chandise as a bribe? 

Argentina and Panama are the 
only countries where you'll find 
little response to barter; you 
probably won’t be too lucky in 
the more urban areas of Brazil 
and Venezuela either. Mexican 
artisans are for the most part 
averse to swapping goods, at 
least with tourists. Sadly, most 
of them have already been con- 
ditioned to respond only to the 
rustle of the travelers check. 
However, the wealth of beauti- 
ful crafts there makes it worth 
the effort to find yourself a flexi- 
ble dealer. If it’s only dollars that 
talk, for Pedro’s sake do us pen- 
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ny-pinchers a favor and haggle 
over the price. 

By far: the best bartering 
grounds are found in Central 
America and the Andean re- 
gions of Colombia, Ecuador, Pe- 
ru and Bolivia where the color- 
ful Indian markets offer fantast- 
ic scope to the aspiring tro- 
queur. In the small towns of Sou- 
thern Chile merchants are espe- 
cially amenable to this kind of 
trade, although the variety of 
handicrafts is rather narrow. 

Language is no barrier. Some- 
times it will even be to your ad- 
vantage not to know that the 
woollen tote-bag you are barter- 
ing for is made of pure alpaca 
and hand-embroidered by an 
Inca princess. All you really need 
is a finger to point to your bid 
and a head to shake whenever 
cash is demanded. On your first 
foray try bringing just a few ar- 
ticles with you. Find something 
you'd like to trade for and jump 
right in. Be aggressive! The fol- 
lowing ploys are worth consid- 
ering: 

1) The Reluctant Streak. Hav- 
ing decided which of your trade- 
ables would make a fair swap, 
place three or four less attract- 
ive items before your merchant 
and then pose your ace among 
them, only to snatch it up again 
instantly, giving the impression 
that this item is too prized a pos- 
session to trade. If you are asked 
to show it again, do so reluc- 
tantly, conveying the impres- 
sion that you really don’t want to 
part with it. Then put it away 
again. If further interest is 
shown, you know you've got 
yourself a deal. 

2) The ‘‘you-mean-the-one- 
I'm-wearing’’ Routine. Wher- 
ever possible, wear your goods so 
as to conceal that they are for 
trade. Start bartering with loose 
items; if these aren’t tempting 
enough, show, hesitatingly of 
course, that you are prepared to 
give up your favorite watch, or 
tie, or shoes, or whatever. 

3) The Wide-Angle Wangle. 
After you have established a bar- 
ter-based rapport with your riv- 
al, let him know that you would 
like to take a photo of him and 
his wares. It is quite likely he’ll 
ask for a copy; if you’re pre- 
pared to send him one, get his 
address and promise him a pic- 
ture. When you go back to bar- 
tering he'll hopefully be in- 
clined to make an easier deal. Be 
sure and keep your promise. We 
wouldn't want “gringo honor’”’ to 
fall any further, would we? 

4) The Simultaneous Flaunt. 
Since many market stalls offer- 
ing the same range of handi- 
crafts are set up adjacent to each 
other, try to negotiate for identi- 
cal items at other stalls within 
sight and earshot of your origin- 
al stall. Even if nearby vendors 
don’t have what you want, once 
they show interest in whatever 
you're trading, your particular 
merchant may feel pressured in- 
to clinching the deal. 

5) Green-backing Your Bid. It 
you feel you're getting nowhere, 
don’t give up without trying to 
gather up a residue of barter 
items plus “real money.” A cou- 
ple of dollar bills may be all it 
takes to break down the remain- 
ing resistance. 

6) Don’t Be Cheap. Keep your 
offer within the bounds of rea- 
son. Although somewhere in the 
markets of South America there 
may be a weaver who would ex- 
change a blanket for a toenail 
clipper, a ridiculous offer could 
easily be taken as an insult and 
thus close the door to further 
bargaining. 

Above all, never take business 
too seriously, Value the exper- 
ience of bartering with people 
whose lifestyle is so different 
from your own more than the 
mementos you hope to gain. And 
please don’t think of bartering as 
an undignified practice of desti- 
tute travelers. Barter is so beau- 
tifully basic — much more sat- 
isfying than handing over those 
sterile banknotes. Count the 
smiles and handshakes instead. 
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We put money in your pocket by finding 
you the towest cost airfare to Europe 
whether it be the new youth fare 

¢ 22-45 day excursion fare e 

e advanced purchase APEX fare > 
e Charters (TGC’S) « Icelandic 
We also are headquarters for Eurail pusses 
e car rentals « hotels « all student services 

e (D cards ¢ Intra-European ae ai 
flights. Our young experienced : . ae: <a 
agents plan your trip as if it were their own. rf 
Give us a call or better yet stop by. 




















24 BOYLSTON ST. ON HARVARD SQUARE CAMBRIDGE, MA 


(617) 661-1818 






FREE LET’S GO GUIDE TO EUROPE REG. $3.95 


For Every European Flight Reservation. 
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SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY~A BLEND. 80 PROOF. “SEVEN-UP” AND "7 UP" ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS IDENTIFYING THE PRODUCT OF THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY. 





